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Foundation of Faith in the Word of God. 


CHAPTER I. 


MAXIMS, ;OR SETTLED PRINCIPLES AS BEARING ON A 


REVELATION FROM GOD. 
* 


$1. There is such a thing as truth. 

Truth may be regarded as comprising two things:— 

(a) Truth considered as spoken—stated—represented ; 
that is, as exhibited either by words, by signs, by pic- 
tures, or by statuary. In this sense, and as the word 
is commonly employed, truth is the representation of 
things as they are. Thus we say of a painting or a 
poem, that it is “true to nature.” A painting, in this 
sense, is true if it is a proper representation of a land- 
scape, a water-fall, an historical scene, or of the human 
countenance. A drama is true if it correctly repre- 
sents human nature, or is a just delineation of the 
passions of men. Astronomical truth is a correct re- 
presentation of the heavenly bodies; botanical truth, a 
correct representation of plants; geological truth, a 
correct representation of the world before the creation 
of man as disclosed by fossil remains; historical truth, 
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a correct representation of events as they have occurred 
in past ages; mathematical truth, a correct representa- 
tion of facts in regard to number and quantity; meta- 
physical truth, as the phrase is commonly understood, 
a correct representation of the nature and operations of 
the human mind. In all these, and in all similar cases, 
the essential idea is that of a representation of things as 
they are—not as we might imagine them to be; and not 
as made better by leaving out offensive or incongruous 
parts, but as they actually are. In this respect, it makes , 
no difference in what mode the representation is made; 
whether by words, by painting, by sign, by symbol, by 
metaphor, or by plain didactic statement. If the re- 
presentation conveys to the mind a correct idea of 
things as they are, that representation is truth. 

(>) Truth considered as found in the reality of things, 
or in the events and facts which are thus represented, 
or which lie at the basis of the representation. This 
sense of the term is less common than the other, and 
yet it is plain that this idea is included in the full 
notion of truth. In all truth there is not merely a 
representation, but there is a basis for the representa- 
tion, or something on which the representation is 
founded, and to which it must conform. Thus, if the 
statement is made that two and two make four, or that 
all the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, the statement of these facts is truth as represented, 
but there zs truth as the basis, or as the foundation of 
the statement; or, in other words, it is a fact that two 
and two make four, and that all the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. These facts or realities 
remain the same whether there is any representation 
of them or not; whether they are known or not; 
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whether they are thought of or not; whether the 
representation be made by words, by signs, or by sym- 
bols—in the language of a vision, or on a blackboard. 
And, moreover, these facts remain the same though 
there should be a false representation of them: for, if 
it should be said that two and two make five, it is still 
a fact that they make but four; if it should be affirmed 
that all the angles of a triangle are equal to three or 
more right angles, it is still a fact that they are equal 
_ to two; and this fact will remain the same forever. 

These facts make it certain that there 7s such a thing 
as truth—truth in the reality of things, or as the basis 
of a representation—and truth as a representation. 
Truth ig not arbitrary, fluctuating, vacillating; truth 
is not the subject of creative power; truth is not capa- 
ble of being changed by mere power: for no power 
could make two and two equal to seven, or the angles 
of a triangle equal to four right angles; and no power 
could make such a representation conformable to truth. 

It is not needful to inquire how it is that things 
come to be true. All that is affirmed is, that there 7s 
such a thing as truth, and that this is of such a nature 
that it cannot be changed by mere power or will. 


§$ 2. There ts that in man which responds to truth, or 
which is a just ground of appeal in regard to truth. 

The human mind is so made as to perceive truth, or 
to receive an impression corresponding to its nature; 
to be affected by it as truth. It is so constituted that 
an impression is made upon it by truth different from 
the impression made by error. It is so constituted that 
it may be an element of calculation in endeavoring to 
influence others, that they may be, and will be, affected 
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by truth if it is fairly brought before their minds ; 

constituted that it is fair to presume that there fer co 
a uniform result in regard to the same individual, and 
in regard to different individuals, by the proper exhibi- 
tion of truth. In other words, in reference to the same 
individual, so long as personal identity remains, whether 
in childhood,,youth, manhood, or old age, and so far 
as the truth produces its appropriate effect in the out- 
ward changes of life, in sickness or health, joy or sor- 
row, prosperity or adversity, ignorance or learning, the 
impression produced by truth is always the same; and 
so far as different individuals are concerned, the im- 
pression is the same on all. Wherever man is found, 
civilized or savage; whatever language he may speak ; 
under whatever government he may live; whatever 
laws he may obey, or whatever form of philosophy or 
religion he may embrace, so far as truth makes any 
impression, it is always the same impression, for it 
always finds that in the mind which responds to it in 
precisely the same way. ‘This fact, not capable, 
indeed, of demonstration, we always assume as a 
maxim, or as an elementary thought in our endeavors 
to influence others. We have the fullest conviction 
that, to the minds of two boys in a school, the propo- 
sition that two and two make four, conveys precisely 
the same idea, and that it conveys to them exactly the 
same idea which it will when they reach middle life or 
old age. We cannot doubt, also, that it conveys to 
those boys exactly the same idea which it did to New- 
ton, in the maturity of his powers; or that to an Ameri- 
can savage, to a wandering Bedouin, or to a New Zea- 
lander, it would convey precisely the same impression, 
In like manner, also, although we may not be able 
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absolutely to demonstrate it, we have the fullest assur- 
ance that the impression or image conveyed to the mind 
by a tree, a landscape, a waterfall, a flower, is exactly 
the same: the same always to the individual mind in 
all its changes; the same to all minds, whether civil- 
ized or savage. On the same principle, so far as the 
minds of men are enlightened to appreciate truth, the 
same fact occurs in regard to moral truths, That a 
parent should love his child; that a child should vene- 
rate its parent; that ingratitude is base; that treachery 
is wrong; that to do good to others is right—all these, 
and similar propositions, we have every reason to sup- 
pose convey exactly the same idea to every mind. 
We may suppose it possible, indeed, that it might have 
been otherwise; that the eyes of men might have been 
so made that what to one conveys the idea of white 
would have conveyed to another the idea of red, and 
that what to-day seems to us to be yellow might to- 
morrow seem to be green or blue; that men might have 
been so made that what seems to one to be a triangle, 
might convey to another the idea of a square; or that 
what now seems to be honorable and virtuous to one, 
might have seemed dishonorable and wicked to another; 
or that, in respect to the same individual, there might 
have been an utter confusion on these subjects at dif- 
ferent periods of life:—but it is evident that, in that case, 
the world could not have moved on at all; all would 
have been disorder; language would have been useless; 
any communication of ideas from one to another would 
have been impossible; society would have been im- 
practicable; speech, schools, writing, printing, paint- 
ing, statuary, would bave been useless, and the world 
would have been a universal, though temporary, Babel, 
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for it would soon have come to anend. We cannot 
advance a step in life without assuming it as a fixed 
principle that there is something in man that responds 
to truth; that this something exists in individual men, 
whatever changes they may undergo, and that it exists 
in the races in all the varieties of complexion, climate, 
language and art. That the basis may be enlarged by 
cultivation, so that new truths and beauties may be 
appreciated, there can be no doubt; but we always 
assume that there ds a basis, and that if the truth can 
be brought into contact with the mind, it will always 
find something there which will respond to it, and that 
it will always make the same impression. 


§ 8. Truth depends, for its reception by the nnd, on its 
being perceived as truth. 

The mind sees or perceives it to be.true. The process 
of reasoning conducts to this result, when the truth 
arrived at is the result of reasoning; but the effect of 
the process of reasoning is merely to put the mind in 
such a state as to perceive that the proposition is true. 
When the truth referred to is an axiom, it is perceived 
at once without any medium; when it is the result of 
a demonstration, the process of the demonstration 
merely puts the mind, in reference to the truth that 
is demonstrated, in the same state in which it is, with- 
out any such process, in reference to an axiom or self- 
evident truth. That the whole is greater than a part; 
that if equals be added to equals the results will be 
equal, are propositions which commend themselves 
at once, without demonstration, to every mind, but it 
is equally true that the mind perceives with equal clear- 
ness, that in a right-angled triangle the square of the 
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hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other sides, though this is the result of a demon- 
stration. The process of reasoning in the case has put 
the mind simply into a condition to perceive the truth 
of that proposition; if it has not done this, it has ac- 
complished nothing. 

In illustration of this, it may be remarked that it is 
possible to conceive that the power of perceiving truth 
as intuitive, or without the aid of reasoning, might 
exist to almost any extent even in created beings, as it 
exists in an absolutely unlimited extent in God. We 
may suppose that there might be, and perhaps actually 
may be now, created intelligences to whom all that is 
now perceived by men of the highest order of intellect 
as the result of the profoundest analysis, may be seen 
to be true at a glance, and may be, in fact, to their 
minds, maaxims, or self-evident truths, lying, in their 
investigations, at the foundation of a vastly higher 
method of reasoning than is possible as yet to man, 
and bearing the same relation to asystem of truth 
which is not now conceivable by us, which the maxims 
of geometry do to the highest forms of mathematical 
reasoning known among men. It is said of Newton 
that he read the propositions of Euclid as if they were 
maxims or self-evident truths, as being too plain and 
obvious to need demonstration. Even the celebrated 
forty-seventh proposition of the first book he did not 
pause to demonstrate, for he saw at a glance the truth 
of the statement in that proposition. Thus, too, in the 
ordinary occurrences of college life, we see the same 
fact illustrated. One member of a class, endowed with 
superior mathematical talent, sees a proposition to be 
true almost intuitively, while perhaps his fertile mind 
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will suggest half a dozen methods of demonstrating the 
truth of the proposition equally as conclusive as the 
one which is laid down in the book before him ; while 
another shall exhaust all his resources in mastering the 
train of reasoning suggested in the book by which the 
proposition is supported. In either case, however, the 
proposition, if believed, is seen to be true. The mind 
looks directly at the truth of the statement; in the one 
case intuitively, in the other by the aid of that which 
has made one step after another clear, until light has 
broken on the very truth to be demonstrated—as the 
stars of heaven guide the mariner along from point to 
point over the ocean, until, the stars that guided him 
forgotten, he sees with his own eyes the cities and 
‘hamlets and green fields of the land to which he sails. 
The statement here made is, that the mind perceives 
truth—perceives it as it is. It does not rest on the 
mere reasoning, but on the truth itself as now com- 
mending itself to the mind as true. The mental con- 
ditions which illustrate this are such as these: (a) There 
are simple, elementary truths or maxims which com- 
mend themselves to all minds, even to the minds of 
children, and which he at the basis of all correct 
reasoning. ()) There is a process of reasoning based 
on those elementary truths, by which we are led to see 
some truth which would not have been plain to our 
minds without such aid. (c) There are some minds, 
like that of Newton, which, in the ordinary demon- 
strations of truth, do not need even such aid, but which 
start where most men leave off, assuming for themselves 
as axioms what to most men would be arrived at only 
as the result of labored reasoning. (d) There may be 
minds to whom the highest discoveries, even of New- 
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ton, would be perceived at once to be axioms or self 
evident truths, from which they would start off on a 
higher career of reasoning than would be possible for 
‘any intellect now known tous. (e) And there is the 
mind of God, high above all, to whom ail truth is self- 
evident; the mind of One who sees all truth as we 
perceive the simplest axioms of geometry, who never 
reasons, but sees and states things at once as they are. 


§ 4. There is a distinction between right and wrong, and 
this distinction ts founded in the nature of things. 

The amount of this remark, which to most minds 
would appear to be self-evident, is, that a thing cannot 
be both right and wrong at the same time; or now right, 
and now wrong, as the result of appointment; or made 
right or wrong by mere will. An object cannot be 
black and white at the same time; or now white and 
now black, as the result of appointment; or made 
white or black by mere will. That cannot be made 
right to-day, which, in precisely the same circumstances, 
was wrong yesterday; and that cannot be right for one 
class or order of beings, which, in precisely the same 
circumstances, would be wrong in another. A le 
cannot be truth, nor the truth falsehood; honesty 
cannot be fraud, nor fraud honesty; love cannot be 
hatred, nor hatred love: and as these cannot be trans- 
muted into each other, so by no authority can they, in 
precisely the same circumstances, be made obligatory 
in one case, and prohibited in another. What is true, 
also, in this respect in regard to man, is true in regard 
to God. Noone can believe that justice in God depends 
on his mere will, or that it would be proper for him 
to perform any act which he chose, and to call it jus- 
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tice at his pleasure. In like manner, no one can 
believe that truth in God depends on will, or that it 
would be proper for him, as an act of will, to make 
any statement which he chose, and to call it truth ; 
or that it would be right to-day to call one utterance 
truth, and to-morrow to call it falsehood. Every man 
is so made as to feel assured, whatever theory he 
may defend that would seem to imply the contrary, 
that God determines to do right because it zs right; 
to speak truth because it 2s truth; to be equal and 
impartial in his administration, because it is right 
and proper that he should be so. And every man is 
so made that he cannot believe the contrary ; or that, 
under any circumstances, it would be proper for God 
to reverse things in such a way that it would be right 
for Him to do what he now denounces and condemns 
as evil, false, and wrong, or that the mere act of his 
doing it would make it right. In no conceivable cir- 
cumstance can the mind of man take in the idea that 
it would be proper for God to give to man a wholly 
false representation of things; to do himself that which 
he has forbidden men to do; or to require of men, as 
an act of virtue, that which he now denounces as 
sinful and wrong. Every idea which we can form of 
the Supreme Being always implies this, that by his 
own eternal nature, he 7s just, and holy, and true, and 
good; not that he has made himself to be just by an 
arbitrary act. The mind of man, at all events, has 
been so made that it cannot take in the contrary idea, 
that he could have made the reverse of that which he 
has declared to be holy, true, good, and just, equally 
holy, true, good, and just; and this fact is a proof, since 
God made that mind, that there is that in the nature 
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of things which is right and true. What is right and 
true to day was right and true yesterday, and will be 
forever. 

It is to be admitted, indeed, that there are things 
which are, in themselves, indifferent, and which may 
be, therefore, subjects of command or prohibition. 
Whether one shall, or shall not, eat a certain article 
of food; whether he shall or shall not spend a portion 
of his time in a certain manner; whether he shall or 
shall not devote a portion of a weekly income to a 
specified use, may properly be the subject of command, 
and may, therefore, be made right or wrong according 
to the command. At the same time, however, in re- 
gard to even these, it can never be a matter of indif- 
ference whether man shall or shall not obey God when 
his will is made known, nor is it possible to conceive 
that it could be made right for him, in respect to these 
things, to disobey God. In the nature of things, 
obedience to the will of God is right; disobedience is 
and must be wrong. Why this is so will be seen in 
another part of this Essay. 

In reference, also, to those things which are in them- 
selves indifferent, and which may, therefore, be the 
subject of an arbitrary prohibition or command, the 
following principles are plain, and are such as must be 
admitted by all men :— 

(a) Such a command or prohibition will not violate 
any known principle of right. It will not sanction an 
act of injustice, falsehood, or fraud. It will not set 
aside the eternal principles of truth and equity. 

(b) It will violate no law of our nature. It will not 
command a father to hate his children, or children to 
hate a father; it will not require us to turn away with 
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coldness from the suffering, the oppressed, and the 
sick; it will not authorize cruelty, treachery, and false- 
hood, for these are anchangeable principles in our 
nature which must have had their origin in God, and 
in his sense of what is right, and no mere act of will 
can change them or set them aside. 

(c) In reference to constituted relations—or relations 
which do not exist in the nature of things—the same 
essential principles must prevail. So far as those re- 
lations are to be regulated by law, the following prin- 
ciples must and will be found in all acts of a correct 
legislation. (1.) The legislation will be according to 
the design of the relation, or the object which was 
contemplated in constituting the relation. (2.) It will 
be in accordance with settled and established principles 
of justice and right. That will not be made right in 
this relation, which is wrong elsewhere. 

(d) The legislation will be that which is best adapted 
to secure the object of the relation. 

There are numerous relations constituted which do 
not exist in the nature of things, or by any absolute 
necessity of nature. Yet im these relations, wrong 
will not be made right, or right made wrong; good? 
will not be made evil, or evil made good. 


§ 5. There is that in man which responds to the distinc- 
tion of right and wrong. 


This proposition is almost too plain to admit even 
of illustration. All men instinctively act on it in 
their treatment of others; all legislators assume it to 
be true; all parents regard it as indisputable in their 
treatment of their children; all authors who write on 
the subject of morals take it for granted; and all 
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preachers of the Gospel make it the ground of their 
most solemn appeals and most earnest exhortations. 
As we always assume it to be true that men can be 
reasoned with, and can be made to see the force of 
argument; that a landscape will appear beautiful to 
the eye, and that melody and harmony will be attrac- 
tive to the ear; that men are capable of friendship, 
and that there is that in the human soul which may 
be made the basis of most enduring affection—so we 
assume it to be true that there is something in man 
which will recognize a distinction of right and wrong; 
which will perceive the beauty and the claims of the 
one, and which will turn from and hate the other. 
Even the man who would lead us into the paths of 
error and sin does not base his hope on the fact that 
error is a thing that ought to be chosen, or that wrong 
is a thing. that ought to be done, but he labors to con- 
vince us that the one is truth, and that the other is 
right, or to lead us into sin, contrary to our convictions 
of what is right and true. The great Tempter ap- 
proached our first parents, not on the presumption 
that there was nothing in them which would respond 
to the claims of right, or that there was no power of 
recognizing the distinctions of right and wrong, but 
with the hope that he might either convince them that 
the evil which he proposed was, in the circumstances, 
right, or that he could induce them to do wrong, know- 
ing that it was wrong. 

It is not asserted by the remark which is now made, 
that there is ability in man, without teaching, or with- 
out an external revelation, to ascertain what is right and 
true, but only that there is that in man which responds 
to the distinctions of right and wrong. It is impossible 
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to see how an appeal could be made to man on any 
moral subject, unless this was assumed; or how even 
a revelation could be of any value, unless there was 
some such faculty in man. We may ask, for illustra- 
tion, what would be the use of submitting an argument 
to a man, unless it was assumed that there was a rational 
faculty which would respond to it when it was fairly 
brought before his mind? what would be the use of 
exhibiting a beautiful painting to the eye, if there was 
not some power in the eye to perceive colors, or in the 
mind to appreciate beauty? what would be the use of 
the beautiful arrangement in regard to music—the laws 
of vibrations in the air by which the notes of the octave 
are produced—unless there was an ear to receive such 
sounds, and a soul to appreciate such harmony? In 
all these cases we assume that there 7s an arrangement 
in the soul which responds to that which is designed to 
impress and affect man; and with the same certainty 
we assume, in all our attempts to influence others by 
argument, that there is that in man which responds to 
the appeals of truth and right. 


§ 6. A revelation from God will not contradict any truth, 
however that truth is made known. 

This, too, may be assumed as an axiom that com- 
mends itself at once to the mind; and this can scarcely 
be made plainer by any illustration. “AJ/ truth is from 
the sempiternal source of light divine.” One truth can- 
not contradict another, as one duty cannot conflict with 
another, 

The following subordinate thoughts may be sug- 
gested here as undoubtedly true, or as following from 
the maxim now under consideration :— 
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(a) A revelation will not contradict its own teach- 
ings; that is, it will not deny in one place what it 
affirms in another; or will not state as a doctrine in 
one place what is a palpable contradiction of what is 
stated in another. He to whom a pretended revela- 
tion is submitted, to be received by him, has a right to 
demand this; he who urges its claims on mankind is 
bound to show that this is so. 

The remark here made is, that in a true revelation 
there will not be a contradiction; that that will not be 
stated in one place to be true which is denied in 
another; and that there will not be two statements 
which are not susceptible, by fair construction, of being 
reconciled, or which cannot be shown to be consistent. 
It cannot, indeed, be demanded that we shall be able 
to show How the one can be reconciled with the other, 
for there are numerous cases in science where it is im- 
possible to show how two facts can be reconciled with 
each other, though there can be no doubt as to the 
certainty of each of the facts taken separately; but it 
may be demanded that there shall not be one statement 
which can be demonstrated to be wholly irreconcilable 
with another statement in the book. It could not be 
required, for instance, if those were doctrines of revela- 
tion, that we should be able to show How matter may 
be infinitely divisible, or How two lines may approach 
each other forever, and never meet; but it might be 
required that we should be able to demonstrate that 
this is not absurd, or that it is not impossible that this 
may be true; or, more to our point, it might be re- 
quired that it should not be affirmed, in one place, that 
lines so produced would meet, and in another place 
that they would not; or that it should not be affirmed 
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in one place that matter 2s infinitely divisible, and in 
another that it is nol. 

(b) A revelation from God will not contradict scien- 
tific truth. 

This proposition is so plain, also, that it could not 
be made more clear by any demonstration. No reve- 
lation from God could make an affirmation that two and 
two make seven, or that all the angles of a triangle are 
equal to three right angles. If a pretended revelation 
should affirm such a thing to be true, men would at 
once, of course, reject it. It would be impossible to 
demonstrate that such a pretended revelation was a 
real one; and however strong the external argu- 
ments in favor of such a pretended revelation. might 
appear to be, mankind would feel assured that there 
must be some mistake in the evidence. 

What is affirmed here must be true also of all scien- 
tific truth. As the universe must have one author; as 
there cannot be independent sovereignties in the uni- 
verse, so that that would be true under one form of 
administration which would be false in the other; as , 
there cannot be different departments under the one 
great administration of the universe, in one of which 
that would be true which would be false in another; 
and as al/ truth is connected, and the facts in science 
must bear im numberless ways on the truth of revela- 
tion, it follows that a revelation could not contradict 
any established truth of science. 

Three subordinate remarks, however, should be made 
here, which there may be occasion to illustrate more 
fully hereafter. (1.) One is, that the propositions which 
are affirmed to be scientific truths should be such. It 
should be settled that these are truths. There are many 
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things affirmed in the sciences which are not yet de- 
monstrated to be true, though they may be true; and 
there are many things affirmed which time and more 
full investigations may demonstrate to be false. All 
sciences, in their beginning, have many things attached 
to them, and affirmed in them, which a more full com- 
prehension of the subject demonstrates to have no pro- 
per place in them; and before anything can be definitely 
asserted of the bearing of science on a proposed reve- 
lation, the scientific truth itself should be placed on a 
sure basis, and the different parts of the science properly 
adjusted. (2.) It should be made clear that the proposed 
revelation actually makes any statement on that subject, 
or utters anything in regard to it. The main purpose 
of a revelation, in fact, is not to teach science; at least 
it will not be pretended now that such a purpose is a 
distinct one in a revelation, though it might have been— 
for there is nothing in the nature of things which would 
have made it impossible to communicate all the truth 
now known in regard to astronomy, anatomy, botany 
and geology in a revelation. But such, it will now be 
admitted, was not the purpose of any revelation, for 
it seems to be assumed that these things, so far as 
needful to be known by man, lie within the proper 
range of his own faculties, while revelation must 
have reference mainly to things which lie beyond the 
compass of his natural powers. The truths of science, 
therefore, if taught or if alluded to in a revelation, it 
is to be presumed would be communicated only acci- 
dentally, and by the way, and the statement made must 
be regarded and treated as all obiter statements are 
made, and interpreted as statements incidentally made, 
or made by the way; not as forming the direct teaching 
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in the case, and, therefore, as not affecting the main doc- 
trine which it was designed to communicate. If a 
statement is made it should, indeed, be trve, and the 
friend of the revelation may be required to show that the 
statement is not false; but it may be properly required 
that it should be clearly proved that the author of the 
revelation meant to make any affirmation on that sub- 
ject. It may be that he only used the common language 
of men when speaking on that subject, without intend- 
ing either to affirm or deny the correctness of that 
language. (3.) Proper allowance must, therefore, be 
made for this consideration that, as the purpose of 
revelation is not to disclose the higher truths of astro- 
nomy, geology, botany, anatomy, and the kindred 
sciences, it would be natural that the allusion made to 
them, if any should be made, would be according to ap- 
pearances, or as things appear to the mass of men, and 
in the language which men commonly employ. Thus, 
for example, in speaking of the sun, if there were any 
occasion to allude to it, it would be most natural to 
expect to find in the revelation such language as occurs 
in common life, and even among astronomers, when 
they speak of the sun as rising and setting, and not 
language which could be adjusted to the truths of the 
Copernican system, and which would be strictly and 
literally accurate. If this course were not adopted, two 
things would follow: One, that in order to strict accu- 
racy, the highest scientific truths on these subjects 
should be revealed if there was any occasion to allude 
to the subject, which, as we have seen, would be contrary 
to the intention of revelation; the other, that such lan- 
guage to the mass of men would be, at the time of the 
revelation, and perhaps ever onward, wholly unin- 
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telligible; for are there any of the languages which 
have sprung from Babel that could be more unintelli- 
gible to the mass of mankind than would be an attempt 
to express all thoughts that occur to men on these sub- 
jects in language adjusted to the exactness of science? 
Who, in common life, could use the language which 
would express exactly the truths of the Copernican 
system of astronomy? Who could understand a man 
that should undertake to describe the rising or the 
setting of the sun, in language adjusted accurately to 
that system? A revelation couched in such terms 
would demand a new revelation to make itself intel- 
ligible to the mass of mankind. 

(ec) A revelation will not contradict historical truth. 

This proposition is, also, so clear that no one can 
eall it in question, The past is fixed, Historical 
truths are the record of facts which cannot now be 
made otherwise than they are, for the past cannot be 
changed. The only caution that is necessary on this 
point, considered as a rule in judging of a revelation, 
is, that the facts should be ascertained. It should not 
- beassumed that all the truths of history are ascertained; 
nor that all historical records are certainly true; nor 
that a mere statement by an historian, ancient or modern, 
however correct in general he may be, is certainly cor- 
rect. Nor should it be assumed that a statement in a 
profane history is necessarily true, and a statement in a 
sacred history is necessarily false; nor that when the one 
may happen to come into conflict with the other, the 
testimony of the profane historian settles the matter 
against the testimony of the “sacred” historian. It 
may be observed, also, that nothing is more difficult 
than to ascertain the exact truth about an ancient his- 
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torical fact. If we have any doubt about a statement 
pertaining to geometry, we apply the rules of a rigid 
demonstration, for the point relates to a truth which 
never varies, and where the evidence is always the same, 
and always at hand. If we doubt the correctness of a 
statement in regard to chemistry, we go into the labo- 
ratory, and appeal to the crucible and the blowpipe; 
if an astronomical statement is called in question, we 
make our appeal at once to the telescope. But nothing 
of this kind occurs in regard to an ancient historical 
fact. It is, of course, incapable of mathematical 
demonstration, unless it pertain to some movement of 
the heavenly bodies. The original witnesses are all 
dead, and cannot now be examined; and, in fact, they 
were never examined. The observations were made, 
perhaps, originally with little care, and but few of the 
circumstances on which the accuracy of a narrative so 
much depends, were stated. The historian may have 
made no exact statement of time; he may have mis- 
interpreted motives; he may have been prejudiced; he 
may, from his point of observation, have made a re- 
port which would have been materially modified if he 
had had some other point of observation, and his state- 
ment may conflict materially with that of some one 
who had. In the long course of ages, also, the statement 
may have passed through many hands before it came 
to be permanently recorded, and when it was recorded 
it may have been under influences which tended much 
to increase the probability that there would be error in 
the statement. The historian may have also introduced 
into his narrative circumstances which he regarded as 
necessary to fill out the account, and to make it con- 
sistent, or he may have omitted circumstances which 
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were really essential to a proper understanding of the 
case, but which seemed to him to be needless and cum- 
bersome. It is, therefore, by no means improbable that 
if we had an actually inspired record in respect to what 
are now regarded as established facts in history, the 
existing record would be materially changed; and it 
is quite conceivable that an inspired and correct state- 
ment would contain many things which would be quite 
irreconcilable with what are now received as undoubted 
historical truths. 

(d) A revelation will not contradict any moral truth. 

This point is also clear, if it be admitted that there 
ws any such thing as moral truth; or, in other words, 
if there is that in the nature of things which can be 
regarded as moral truth. If, for example, it be a cor- 
rect statement in morals that a man should not utter 
falsehood; that he should not defraud his neighbor; that 
he should not steal; that he should not commit murder 
—if there is anything in man, or in the nature of things, 
~which make these a matter of obligation, then it is 
plain that nothing in a real revelation would be in con- 
flict with these, and with kindred principles. We 
cannot suppose that there is such discord in the uni- 
verse; that there is such a conflict between nature and 
the God who presides over nature; that in the admi- 
nistration which God proposes to set-up as the moral 
governor of the universe, there is such a discrepancy 
between the rules of duty revealed, and the rules of 
duty engraven-on the hearts of men, and founded in 
the fitness of things, that the one would be at vari- 
ance with the other. Men, therefore, do expect, and 
it would seem that they have a right to expect, that a 
revelation from God would be conformed to these well- 
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known and settled principles, and that in a book of 
revealed truth, we shall find nothing that will be con- 
tradictory to truth that may be made known to us in 
any other mode. 


§ 7. A pretended revelation which should contradict esta- 
blished truth could not be received by mankind. 


This is too plain to admit of demonstration. Two 
opposite statements could not both be received as true. 
No conceivable evidence in favor of a revelation could 
be stronger than the conviction of the mind that two 
and two make four, or that all the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles; in other words, it is 
impossible for the mind to conceive that the evidence 
in favor of a revelation could be so strong as to set 
these truths aside. The mind must believe them. 
That mind is not in a sound state which did not believe 
them. 

How far it is to be admitted that truths in science, 
in morals, in history, are so certain as to come within 
this rule, is quite a distinct question; but the rule itself 
is perfectly clear. 

The rule here referred to, embraces essentially two 
things :— 

(a) If faith in a professed revelation is demanded, 
it is right to require that its statements shall be fairly 
consistent with all the ascertained facts of science. It 
could not be required that the book should reveal the 
truths of science, or, indeed, that it should make any 
statements on the subject at all—for the design of a 
book of revelation would not properly be to teach the 
truths of science; but it would be right to demand 
that, 7f any statements on the subjects of science oceur 
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as essentially connected with the doctrines of the book, 
or if any statements are volunteered, though not essen- 
tial to the main doctrines of the book, they should be, 
by a fair interpretation, in strict accordance with the 
truths of science. 

(b) It is equally proper to demand, on the other 
hand, if there is any alleged conflict between the state- 
ments of the book and the truths of science, that the 
facts of science shall be clearly established. It is right 
for the friends of such a revelation to insist, for exam- 
ple, that the facts in history, which are alleged to be 
irreconcilable with the statements of the alleged reve- 
lation, shall be clearly established as facts; and, in like 
manner, if it is alleged that the disclosures of geolog 
are inconsistent with the statements of the book pro- 
fessing to be a revelation, that the facts of geology 
shall be clearly ascertained. The friends of such a 
revelation have a right to go into the fullest examina- 
tion of these points, and to demand such evidence of 
the truth of the alleged facts as shall be sufficient to 
neutralize all that is urged in behalf of the proposed 
revelation, or such as shall demonstrate that the alleged 
facts cannot possibly be otherwise than they are affirmed 
to be. The science must be demonstrated; the facts 
must be ascertained; the contradiction must be palpa- 
ble; the discrepancy must be so great that the’ state- 
ments cannot, by any fair rules of interpretation, be 
reconciled, or such that it cannot be supposed that a 
larger acquaintance with the subject would make it 
possible that the two statements should be brought into 
harmony. That two and two are four, and that two 
and two are seven, are statements which cannot, by any 
possibility, be reconciled; and if one of them occurred 
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as the result of human investigation, and the other as 
the statement of a pretended revelation, they could not 
be reconciled; no additional light could be thrown on 
the subject by time; no application of any fair rules 
of interpretation could bring them into harmony. But 
the statements, for example, in the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis are not so palpably inconsistent with the revela- 
tions of geology; the facts of geology are not yet so 
fully ascertained as to demonstrate that the two state- 
ments cannot be reconciled; the true interpretation of 
the chapter, on fair principles of exegesis, is not so 
clearly settled that it can yet be assumed that the facts 
in the one case may not be in entire harmony with the 
statements in the other. 


8 8. A revelation on the same line of subjects will, so 
far as coincident, carry forward the truth already known 
-——not contradict a. 

The meaning of this rule is this: that a revelation 
may make disclosures in regard to truth in advance of 
what is already partially known from other sources, 
or what will be seen to be true when the discoveries of 
science come up to it; that is, they may be such state- 
ments as would at once be seen to be consistent and 
proper, if, at the time when the revelation was made, 
all the truths which science would ever reveal were 
then known; in other words, that the. disclosures of 
revelation will be in advance of, not contradictory to, 
the truths otherwise ascertained... The truth may be 
partially and imperfectly discoverable by reason; the 
revelation will not contradict the truth thus known, 
but will carry forward the idea, and augment the 
information. Between the two, there will be no more 
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discrepancy than between the actual though imperfect 
knowledge of a child, and the more matured and per- 
fect knowledge of the same child when he becomes a 
man; than between the lowest truths in geometry and 
the highest disclosures in astronomy of Newton or La 
Place. 

An illustration of this point may be derived from 
the disclosures of the telescope. Vast as are the reve- 
lations made by that instrument; far as it penetrates 
into distant worlds; and much as it has enlarged the 
boundaries of human knowledge, all its disclosures are 
in entire harmony with those of the naked eye, and 
only carry forward, on the same line, what was seen 
by the unaided powers of vision. The telescope never 
penetrates into the empire of another God. It never 
comes into regions where other physical laws prevail 
than those which prevail in the worlds and systems 
seen by the naked eye. It never reveals any laws 
which are contradictory to what was before known. 
The properties and the laws of light, as disclosed by 
the telescope, in the most distant worlds, are the same 
with those of light on earth; and could the eye itself, 
now so comparatively limited in its range of observa- 
tion,.and to which so much of that which the telescope 
reveals is unknown, be so enlarged in its powers as to 
take in all that the telescope reveals, it would see things 
just as it does now by its aid. 

It is to be presumed that the same principle will be 
found to prevail in a revelation from God. So far as 
the statements of such a revelation are on the same 
line of subjects which are made known to us from 
other sources, it will only carry forward the idea. As 
far as the disclosures of reason and of revelation relate 
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to the same subject, they will be entirely the same; 
where revelation leaves reason in the rear, and goes 
forward to doctrines undiscoverable by mere reason, 
as the telescope leaves our unassisted faculties, and goes 
forward to worlds undiscoverable by the naked eye, 
the new truths will be entirely coincident and harmo- 
nious with those otherwise made known. Could the 
faculty of reason be at once so enlarged as to embrace 
all that is to be known in this wide field of knowledge, 
the same truths would be perceived, and no other, 
which are made known by revelation. And as, if the 
disclosures made by a telescope appear to be contra- 
dictory to those made by the naked eye; if it should be 
affirmed that the laws of light in other worlds, as 
made known by the telescope, are different from those 
in our own, we should infer that there must be some 
imperfection in the instrument, and should at once 
reject such disclosures, so man must reason in regard 
to a pretended revelation. He must be assured, if he 
would receive such a revelation, that all its disclosures 
are in accordance with the clear deductions of reason, 
so far as they are in the same line, and so far as those 


deductions go; if it should be otherwise, he must 
reject it. 


$9. A revelation will not, in its teachings, violate the 
constitutional principles of our nature. 

The word ‘constitutional’ is used here of design, and 
as Clearly defining what is meant to be affirmed. It 
refers to man as he came from God; to the nature with 
which he was originally endowed. It is designed to 
distinguish this from another sense in which the word 
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‘nature’ is sometimes employed now, as referring to 
man, not as he was, but as he 7s. 

Using the term ‘nature’ in the largest sense, man 
has two ‘natures;’ that in which he was made by his 
Creator, and that which refers to what he has become 
by his own act; that which belonged to him as a holy 
being, and that which belongs to him as a sinner. 

(a) There is the original ‘nature,’ or constitution, 
with which man was endowed. This is the most 
proper signification of the word ‘nature, as applied 
to man; for it is that which distinguished him from 
all the other orders and ranks of being, as he came 
from the hands of his Maker. It was that which pro- 
perly constituted the ‘image’ of God. It is difficult, 
indeed, now, to determine exactly what this was; for 
no one in human form, save one, has ever shown, since 
the first man was upon the earth, what this was. We 
can infer what it was only from a few slight hints in 
the account of the creation of man in the Bible, and 
by endeavoring to detach from the idea of man all that 
is the result of corruption and sin, as we ascertain an 
ancient inscription, or an ancient figure on a shield, 
by removing the earth and rust which may have accu- 
mulated around it and over it. 

(b) There is the ‘nature’ of man as he now is. 
Using the word in this sense, we apply it to man as 
we find him, with all his passions and propensities, as 
a fallen being. We speak not of his original constitu- 
tion, but of that constitution as it has been corrupted 
_by the Fall, and by indulgence in sin. 

It is as such a fallen being that we are compelled now 
to look at man; and it is as such a being that those 
who write about him, and who describe him, commonly 
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regard him. It is from this point of view that most 
of the books on mental philosophy have been framed; 
for in these man is described as he 7s, not as he was 
when he came from God. It is such a being, not a 
pure and spotless being, with a holy nature, as he came 
from God, that we see acting on the great theatre of 
human affairs. It is for such a being that laws are 
made; it is such a being that is described in the poetry 
and romance of the world; it is such a being that 
appears personated in the drama, and described in 
history. In no description of man in the works of 
mental philosophy, in history, in poetry, in romance, 
or in the drama, does he appear as he was when he 
came from the hand of God; and where a descrip- 
tion is given of man, it is of man as he zs, not as he 
was—a description of his fallen, and not of his original 
nature. The workings of his mind are not the pure 
workings of mind as God made it, but the work- 
ings of a mind under the influence of numberless 
perversities and passions, as it has been blighted and 
ruined by the Fall. It is unfortunate that the books 
on mental philosophy admit, in their descriptions of 
the human faculties, as part of the constitution of man, 
much that is thus the result of a lapsed state—the 
pervertions and accretions that have been the result of 
the apostasy. It is not man pure and holy, as he was 
when he was made, that we now see, but man ambi- 
tious, proud, sensual, covetous, envious, irritable, vain; 
man not with a clear intellect, but man with an intellect 
clouded by sin; man not believing and confiding, but 
man skeptical and doubting; man not hopeful and 
cheerful, but man desponding and gloomy; man not 
upright and pure, but man degraded and impure. 
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Hence no system of mental philosophy, considered as 
a description of the original constitution or ‘nature’ 
of man, has been in all respects a correct system; for 
none has told what man was, or what he would be, 
without sin. Yet, it is evident that, judging of man 
as he is now, we must form a very imperfect and erro- 
neous idea of his ‘nature,’ in the highest and best 
sense of the term; and that just in proportion as we 
mistake this for the original constitution of man, and 
allow this idea to intermingle with our conceptions of 
his nature, we are certain to err. 

(c) It is to be observed, however, that, underlying all 
that is depraved and impure, there are indications of 
the original constitution of man, and of what may 
properly be regarded as his ‘nature’ as he came from 
the hand of his Maker. Even amidst all the ruins of 
the Fall, and all the disorders which sin has made, it 
is still possible to discover what the original constitu- 
tion of man was; what man would be if he were wholly 
restored. There are accurate deductions of reason; 
there are just convictions of conscience; there is a moral 
sense which approves of what is right, and which dis- 
approves of what is wrong. ‘There is a perception of 
what is right in the relations of life; in the duties 
which men owe to their fellow-men; in the duties 
which they owe their Maker. There are things which 
all men see to be right, and there are things which all 
men see to be wrong. There is something in man which 
is the basis of appeals on the subject of morals; and 
there is something which—when the decisions of the 
mind are not prompt and clear on the subject of 
morals; when men are sunk in debasement and igno- 
rance; when they seem almost to be unable to deter- 
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‘mine between right and wrong—is the foundation of a 
belief that they may be so elevated as to take their proper 
position, and discern correctly between right and wrong. 
We assume of the most degraded of the race that they 
may be raised, by redemption, to the highest attain- 
ments in determining between right and wrong; we 
assume that man is endowed with the faculties of 
reason, conscience, and moral sense; we assume that 
all which is necessary, in respect to these faculties, to 
place him in the position in which he was originally 
made, is regeneration and sanctification, or the restora- 
tion of the image of God to the heart. 

The remark which is here made is, that a revelation 
will not do violence to the nature of man as thus ex- 
plained. It will be in accordance with the original 
constitution of our minds; it will be such as will com- 
mend itself to the just principles of nature; it will be 
such as the conscience, under the highest teachings, 
and in the most perfect state, will approve; it will be 
such as will commend itself to the moral sense of man- 
kind, when that moral sense is developed in the best 
and most perfect forms; it will contain nothing which 
will be contradictory to either of these things; and if 
a pretended revelation did contain that which was a 
contradiction of these things, it could not be embraced 
by mankind. 

It may be admitted, indeed, and must be, that the 
proper limitations on this subject are not yet entirely 
settled, and that there is great danger, in the present 
fallen condition of the human soul, that they will be 
mistaken; that in forming such a judgment, what is 
the fruit of prejudice or passion, what results from 
pride, from selfishness, and from enmity to the truth 
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itself, will be mistaken for the proper judgment of the 
mind, and be allowed to influence men in forming 
their opinion whether a professed revelation is from 
God. The remark now made is, that the judgment in 
the case must be founded on the clear principles of our 
nature or constitution as we came from God, or must 
be a repetition of the revelation of his will in the 
original constitution of man. 

Thus, if in a book professing to be a revelation from 
God, a command were found to treat our children with 
neglect, such a command would be a clear demonstra- 
tion that the book containing it could not be from God, 
and the race could not be bound to receive it. For 
there is a law of our nature as universal as any law 
can be—a law that reigns and rules in all lands, and 
that is engraved in the hearts of all men—which re- 
quires us to love our children, and to provide for them 
in their helplessness and dependence. No one can 
doubt that this is the law of Him who made man. No 
one violates.that law without feeling that he has done 
wrong. No custom of society that interferes with this 
could obtain universal currency among men; no opin- 
ions of philosophy which denied its obligation, could 
be embraced by mankind. And however much savage 
tribes may for a time depart from that law, and what- 
ever customs may spring up in the world that impinge 
on this principle, the original law will ultimately claim 
to be heard; that law will assert its dominion, and 
society will oscillate back to its true position—as, in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, if there seems 
to be, even for the longest series of years, a departure 
from some great law which threatens ultimate universal 
ruin, the heavenly bodies will swing back again to 
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their former position, and the universe will right itself 
again.* Soin society. A violation of the law here 
referred to would tend to universal ruin. Society— 
the race—could not exist unless it were a great law that 
parents should love their children, and provide for 
their wants. The very necessities of our nature de- 
mand this, and men cannot proceed far in their disre- 
gard of the law without impinging on a great original 
principle of nature which reasserts its power, and re- 
stores the balance again, and brings the movements of 
society into harmony with the will of God. 


* See a profound and beautiful illustration of this fact, as secur- 
ing the “ Stability of the Planetary System,” in Prof. O. M. Mitchell’s 
Lectures on “The Planetary and Stellar Worlds,” pp. 163-191. Ed. 
1849. 
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CHAPTER II. 


APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES IN 
JUDGING OF A REVELATION, 


§ 1. Reason as an element in judging of a revelation. 


(a) Reason, or our rational nature, must be one ele- 
ment in judging of a revelation. 

This, in the nature of the case, could not be other- 
wise. Our rational nature, that by which, more than 
by anything else, we are distinguished from the brute 
creation, was given to us, in part at least, for a guide; 
and there is no subject on which we more need a guide 
than religion. It is impossible to conceive that a re- 
vealed system of religion should have no reference to 
our rational nature, or should make no appeal to it; 
that is, that in this respect a revelation should come to 
us as it would to an ox or a horse. God endowed us 
with reason, and this high endowment must have had 
reference to himself, to a suitable recognition of him, 
to his service, to the claims of his law, to the duties 
which we owe to him. A revelation which should 
profess to ignore reason, or which should claim to set 
aside its fair teachings, would not be received by man- 
kind, for nothing can be more certain than that we 
have this endowment, and that it is given to be, in 
some way, a guide in everything that pertains to us. 

(b) The great question, then, is, what is the proper 
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province of reason in relation to a revelation, or how 
far it is to be regarded. 

On this point, the following seem to be clear and in- 
disputable principles :— 

1. The teachings of reason are absolute and final, in 
all those cases which come within its province, and 
where its teachings are clear. Thus, that two and two 
make four, and that all the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, are truths which are never 
to be set aside by any higher teaching, for they are so 
certain and absolute that no higher teaching could make 
them otherwise. God could not teach otherwise than 
this. He could neither affirm that this is not so, nor 
could he make it not to be so by any teaching. How 
far the teaching of reason goes, what is its province, 
into what fields it enters, and what fields lie beyond it, 
are points, indeed, that are fair subjects of inquiry; 
but within the proper province of the faculty, the 
teachings of reason are so absolute that they cannot be 
set aside. ‘The whole science of mathematics evidently 
comes under this rule; no small part of the natural 
sciences ; not a little of mental philosophy, and many 
of the truths of moral philosophy. But the proper 
province of reason, in respect to the point now under 
consideration, has never been settled, and most of the 
errors of theology have arisen from the fact that reason 
is allowed to be an umpire in matters which lie wholly 
beyond its proper range. 

2. Reason is to be a guide in determining the evi- 
dences of a revelation. No revelation can be received 
which does not commend itself to the reason as true, 
or which does not furnish to the reason satisfactory 
evidence that it is from God, There may be other 
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things to which the appeal may also be made, but the 
evidence must be satisfactory to this tribunal. However 
much a religion may commend itself to the feelings or 
the imagination, however much it may do to promote 
the happiness of man, whatever hopes it may cherish 
and inspire, or however it may have been sanctioned 
by a venerable antiquity, it must have such evidence of 
its divine origin as to secure the assent of the highest 
forms of reason of which man is capable, or so that the 
human intellect, in its advances, can never reach a 
point where the evidence of its truth from reason would 
fail. 

Of the evidences of a divine revelation reason must 
be the absolute judge. Whatever may be the nature 
of the evidence, it is competent to the reason to pro- 
nounce upon it. Whether it be miracles, or prophecy, 
or the doctrines that are taught, or the influence and 
tendency of the religion, the ultimate appeal must be 
made to the reason of mankind. 

3. It is the proper province of reason to receive the 
truths of revelation when the fact of a revelation is 
established. Reason receives the results of evidence. 
It makes them its own. Itembraces them as firmly as 
it does the self-evident truth with which a mathematical 
demonstration commences. The highest truths of ma- 
thematics are embraced by the mind that is conducted to 
them by a fair process of reasoning, with as much firm- 
ness and certainty as the axiom that at the beginning is 
assumed to be true, and faith in the one can no more 
be shaken than faith in the other. So in revelation. 
When reason has demonstrated the truth of a revelation, 
then the teachings of that revelation become just as 
certain to the mind as the deductions and conclusions 
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of its own reason, and it would as much violate the 
proper province of reason to reject those truths as it 
would to reject the plainest demonstrations of geometry. 
Whatever these truths may be, reason is then as much 
in its own proper province in admitting them and in 
allowing them to influence the mind in all its actions, 
as it is in submitting itself to the guidance of its own 
conclusions. 

4, In pomts where the teachings of revelation are 
beyond the deductions of reason, then the proper pro- 
vince of reason is, clearly, to regard itself as subordinate 
to those higher teachings. It can demand only that 
those teachings shall not be contradictory to any of the 
teachings of reason; it cannot require that they shall 
not be above and beyond. The eye could demand of the 
telescope only that its teachings should not be contra- 
dictory to any of the teachings of natural vision; it 
could not require that its teachings should not be above 
and beyond. Far as it may extend the range of vision; 
numberless, and strange, and vast, and incomprehen- 
sible as may be the worlds and systems whose existence 
and laws it discloses, it can only demand that nowhere 
in the depths of the blue ether, in the new worlds 
brought to view, in the movements of satellites and 
comets, in nebule fixed or moving in infinite space, 
there shall be nothing that is contradictory to the laws 
of vision belonging to the naked eye; that the telescope 
shall be properly an extension of the range of observa- 
tion, not an instrument to contradict all, or anything 
that man knows from other sources. With this limita- 
tion the eye greets with joy all that the telescope dis- 
closes respecting distant worlds. Without this, the 
telescope would be regarded as a deceptive instrument, 
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and its pretended disclosures could not be received as 
true. 

(c) A material question here occurs: How far will 
a revelation from heaven modify the deductions of 
reason ? 

The general reply to this question, of course, is, that 
it would not in any way modify the deductions of pure 
and correct reason. The truths discovered by reason 
are truths, and no truth can by revelation be made dif: 
ferent from what it is. No revelation could modify 
the propositions so frequently referred to already, that 
two and two make four, and that all the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. In reference 
to these, and to all similar truths, all that a revelation 
could do would be what is done in the higher disclo- 
sures of mathematical truths, to show the place which 
these truths occupy in the system, and their bearing 
on other truths that may be made known. 

But while this is certain, it is also certain that a re- 
velation might have an important bearing on what are 
supposed to be truths made known by reason, in the 
following respects :— 

1. In respect to those truths in which the disclosures 
of reason are imperfect, or where they come short of the 
whole truth.. Up to acertain point all may be clear 
and correct; beyond that, all may be obscure and dark. 
On that region of darkness revelation may shed a clear 
light, disclosing truths that man could never discover 
by the aid of mere reason, and where the truths already 
made known by reason would furnish no help, and yet 
all would be in accordance with the truths before dis- 
covered. 

2. Revelation might set aside many things that seem 
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to result from the discoveries of pure reason; many 
things that have been derived even from correct pre- 
mises. The doctrines which reason may be supposed 
to have discovered, may seem to be fair conclusions 
from the premises; and yet it may be true that the 
conclusions reached are all false. The ignorance of 
the true doctrine may be so real, and the region so 
dark, and so impenetrable by any powers of the mind, 
that the mind may be unable to see the errors, or to 
detect the fallacy, and yet there may be an error and a 
fallacy which it might be the proper province of a re- 
velation to expose and remove. The mind itself might, 
indeed, never have detected the fallacy; it might never 
of itself have seen that the supposed true doctrine did 
not result from the premises; and yet the revelation 
of a true doctrine on the subject might show the error, 
and at the same time be seen to be more entirely con- 
sistent with the conclusions of reason than what had 
been supposed to be the true doctrine was. 

8. All those doctrines which are the result of con- 
clusions from wrong principles would be set aside, of 
course, by a revelation. In such cases, the conclusion 
might be fairly derived from the premises assumed, 
and yet as these premises were false, the effect of a re- 
velation would be to set the whole aside. By a state- 
ment of just principles, the whole superstructure would 
fall. Thus, for example, certain forms of doctrine, 
extending very far, follow from the views which are 
taken of human nature, and the whole system, perhaps 
an entire system of theology, would depend on the 
doctrine assumed to be true on that subject. If it 
should be assumed that man is not fallen, that he is 
pure, that he has no more propensity to evil than to good, 
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then there would follow from that an entire system of 
theological views of a very peculiar character. If it 
should be assumed that man 7s fallen, that he is wholly 
depraved, that there zs a propensity to sin which always 
develops itself except as restrained and checked by the 
grace of God, then an opposite system follows from that 
assumption, extending into an entirely different view 
of the whole work of saving men. In both cases, the 
reasoning by which the systems are supported, might 
be perfectly correct if the premises were admitted ; in 
either case, the system would fall if a revelation should 
settle the disputed point about the nature, character, and 
tendency of man. 

4. All those cases in which reason had been warped 
or perverted by prejudice, by passion, or by selfish- 
ness, would be modified by a true revelation. This 
might not occur in purely scientific subjects; but there 
is a large class of subjects pertaining to morals where 
the whole form of the doctrines embraced would be 
shaped by the colored medium through which the sub- 
ject was viewed. In fact, no small part of the moral and 
religious systems in the world have had their origin in 
the heart rather than in the head; and all such would 
be affected by a correct system of revealed truth. 

_ The friends of revelation, it would seem, must con- 
cede the principles laid down in this section, and the 
enemies of revelation have a right to hold them to these 
principles. The world will hold the advocates of 
revealed truth to these principles. It will be impossi- 
ble to convince mankind of the truth of a pretended 
revelation in which these principles are not recognized, 
and no system in which they are not, in fact, admitted, 
can secure a permanent hold on the world. Circum- 
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stances might give a temporary triumph and prevalence 
to a pretended revelation which should violate these 
principles; but the nature with which man is endowed 
will, sooner or later, réact, and reason will assert its 
proper place. It acknowledges ultimate subordination 
only to a true revelation from God. For its own 
department, it is supreme; it yields permanently only 
when a higher teaching, pertaining to regions beyond 
its proper domain, enlarges its own just conclusions, and 
sets aside those which are false. 


§ 2. The moral sense as an element in judging of a reve- 
lation. 

(a) It 7s an element in judging of a revelation. The 
moral sense—the conscience, the power of deciding on 
good and evil—is one of the original principles of 
our nature, found among all men, and, therefore, a part 
of the constitution with which man was endowed. It 
is impossible to conceive of man except as endowed 
with this faculty: for, in all our descriptions of man, 
this idea is as essential as the idea of reason. It is one 
of the things which separate him from the inferior crea- 
tion, and which is never approached by any of the 
inferior creation; one of the things which assimilates 
man to the orders of creatures above him, however 
exalted, and however unlike him they may be in other 
respects; one of the things which give man a resem- 
blance to God himself. As a revelation must pertain 
to duty as well as to truth, it is clear that there must 
be, so far.as duty is concerned, a recognition of this 
faculty, as there must be a recognition of the faculty 
of reason, so far as truth is concerned. 

(6) A pretended revelation could not be received by 
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mankind which paid no respect to this faculty, or which 
contradicted its plain teachings and decisions. Man is 
so made, for example, that he must obey his conscience. 
A pretended revelation which should teach that he 
was never to obey his conscience, or that he was to 
make it a rule of life to go against his conscience, 
could not possibly be from the same Being who has 
made man as he is, and who has taught him, by his 
very constitution, that his conscience 7s to be obeyed, 
and that to act against its decisions is sin. Two systems 
so unlike as these would be could not possibly be from 
the same source; and as man is so made that he can 
have no doubt as to his obligation to obey the dictates 
of his conscience, a system which should teach and 
enforce the contrary must be rejected by mankind. It 
may be laid down, therefore, as an undoubted truth, 
that, if a revelation could not be made to “commend 
itself” to the consciences of men, it would not be from 
God. 

(c) A very material question, therefore, arises: how 
far this rule is to be allowed to control us in judging 
of a revelation, or what, if any, are the proper limita- 
tions of the rule? 

1. There are things so universally agreed on by 
mankind as to show that they are laws of our nature, 
and they must be respected and confirmed, if a revela- 
tion is to be received by the world. What is the exact 
range of these subjects, how many things are included, 
may be, indeed, a question, for on this point, as on 
most others, there are three classes of subjects: (a) 
There are those which are perfectly plain, and which 
are at once seen to be right; () There are those which 
are with equal clearness at once seen to be wrong; and 
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(c) There is a middle class, a large margin, where it may 
be doubtful whether an action is right or wrong; or, 
in other words, there is a region of perfect light, a 
region of perfect darkness, and an extended twilight, 
which is neither. 

An illustration of this point may be derived from 
taste. There is sucha thing as correct taste in poetry, in 
eloquence, in statuary, in painting. It may not be easy 
to determine, in the abstract, what this is, and there 
may be a variety of subjects on which the tastes of 
nations or individuals would differ. Yet there is a 
correct standard of taste: a standard in accordance 
with which the best specimens of poetry and the arts 
are preserved and sent down to the admiration of future 
times. Now, if we were to conceive of a revelation on 
the subject of taste, we should be certain that it would 
accord with the general judgment of mankind. A 
revelation which should declare that the works of 
Homer were not, in the main, in accordance with the 
decisions of correct taste, or that the Apollo Belvidere, 
or the Venus de Medici, or that the Cartoons of Raphael, 
or the Aurora of Guido, were in bad taste, would be 
practically rejected by mankind. These works of art 
would continue to be admired in spite of the decisions 
of such a revelation; nor is it probable that such a 
revelation would make the least perceptible change in 
the general judgment of mankind in regard to them. 
In spite of the decisions of such a revelation, the poems 
of Homer would continue to be printed and read, Flo- 
rence would be crowded with the lovers of the arts, 
and Rome, which has preserved so many specimens of 
taste, would be the resort of as many pilgrims as iow. 
So it would be in a pretended revelation in regard to 
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morals or religion. There is a large class of subjects 
on which men everywhere would act as they do now; 
and if such a revelation did not recognize the justness 
of these principles, it would be rejected by mankind. 
Men would recognize the obligation to be honest, to be 
humane, to respect their parents, to declare the truth, 
whatever might be the command of such a revelation, 
and however practically they may now disregard these 
principles in their conduct, it could never be possible 
to commend to mankind as a code from heaven—from 
the true God—a system of teaching which should 
declare that the common rules of morality are not 
obligatory. 

2. A revelation will accord with the highest develop- 
ment of moral truth in the progress of society. It 
will not only meet the comparatively limited, though 
just views of morality in the primitive stages of so- 
ciety, and in the uncultivated portions of the world, 
but it will accord with the highest attainments in 
moral truth which the world has reached, or will 
reach; for a revelation must be made for all ages, 
and all lands. And asa revelation for the race must 
be designed for all times and all lands, a time never 
can come, and a state of society never can exist, 
which will be on the subjects on which a revelation 
is made in advance of it. It is not enough, therefore, 
to be able to show that the revelation is, in these re- 
spects, wp to the age in which it was made, or that it 
did not contradict any of the truths then known; it 
must be up to every age, and must contradict none of 
the truths that will ever be discovered. It must be as 
really adapted to the highest stage of civilization, in- 
telligence, and refinement, as to the lowest; it must as 
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really be in advance of the highest point to which 
society ever will come, as it was of the lowest and 
humblest condition or state of the world when it was 
given. If not so, then it could easily be demonstrated, 
that a revelation was not necessary for man—since in the 
regular development of knowledge, without such a 
revelation, society would ultimately come up to the 
point where a revelation would place the race; or, if 
it contained principles which were contradictory to 
those which would be established in a future age by 
the unaided efforts of the human intellect, that fact 
would prove that it was false; for truths, whether dis- 
covered by human wisdom, or revealed directly by 
God, cannot be contradictory to each other. Such a 
revelation as should fall behind the highest attainments 
of society might indeed be useful in the lower stages 
of society, until the powers of man should come up to 
its disclosures; but a professed revelation that should 
be contradictory to any of the discoveries which the hu- 
man intellect could make in its highest exercise, could 
not possibly be from God. 

3. If a revelation does not meet these conditions, it 
will be rejected, sooner or later, by the world. It 
cannot hold on its way; it cannot secure an ascend- 
ancy permanently over the human intellect, unless it 
is found to be in accordance with these conditions. 
However it may for a time secure a hold on the 
faith of mankind; however it may seem to promote 
human happiness; however it may appear to impart 
comfort and hope in the world, yet if it do not meet 
‘these conditions, it will sooner or later be rejected 
by mankind. One of the indisputable conditions on 
which the world is to be kept from infidelity is, that 
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the revelation proposed to mankind shall accord with 
the highest disclosures of truth as learned from any 
other source, and that it shall be a advance of all other 
disclosures in its own peculiar department. And what 
is true in general in this respect, is true also in detail. 
If the revelation teaches any doctrine which can be 
demonstrated to be contradictory to the disclosures of 
truth from other quarters, or if, in its own proper de- 
partment, it does not contain disclosures that are in 
advance of what men might gain from other sources, 
that particular doctrine will be rejected, and a rejection 
of a doctrine from such a cause will drag down with 
it the entire book which claims to be a revelation from 
God. Just in proportion as a professed revelation 
should be found to contain sentiments, or authorize 
acts, or lend its countenance to institutions, customs, 
or laws that violate the moral sense of mankind, 
that are contrary to the spirit of humanity, that 
impede the progress of society, that cramp and fet- 
ter the human powers, that are contrary to the best 
arrangements in the family relation, or that tend to 
debase and degrade mankind, just in that proportion 
will infidels be made in regard to such a pretended 
revelation; for mankind will not receive a system as 
from heaven that violates the established principles of 
our nature. And hence it follows that all the defenders 
of a revelation, in proportion as they endeavor to show 
that it sanctions and sustains such institutions and 
customs, become the promoters of infidelity in the 
world, and are, to the extent of their influence, and the 
success of their arguments, responsible for the infi- 
delity that may prevail. .A pretended revelation that, 
by its fair teaching, sustained oppression and wrong; 
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that was the advocate of ignorance and barbarity ; 
that fostered a spirit of revenge; that encouraged licen- 
tiousness, or any of the institutions that contribute to 
the indulgence of licentiousness; that advocated irre- 
sponsible power, or that placed slavery on the same 
basis as the relation of parent and child, husband and 
wife, guardian and ward, would so impinge on the great 
principles of our nature, and be so at war with the best 
interests of society, that the world could not ultimately 
receive it, and all who should endeavor to show that 
such a revelation did sustain and countenance such 
doctrines, would of necessity become the practical dif- 
fusers of infidelity in the world. 

(d) It is a material inquiry, however, how far a 
revelation would modify the opinions of men as to what 
is right and wrong, or whether it should be allowed to 
effect any change in the sentiments that are ultimately 
to be employed in judging of its own claims. Is it to 
be demanded that it shall conform in its decisions to 
what is actually received among men on the subject of 
morals, or must it be allowed to set up a standard of 
its own, supposing that, however the prevailing opin- 
ions of men may differ from that, it will so commend 
its new precepts to what is in men that they will per- 
ceive it to be right. Will it presume on the existing 
moral sense.among mankind, or will it create a higher 
and purer moral sense which will itself become the 
standard of appeal in the truths which it proposes for 
belief. 

Both these things are, to some extent, true :— 

1. There zs a class of moral truths which are received 
by all men, and which are never to be varied. How 
wide the field is, and what it may embrace, it may be 
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difficult to define, for there is a large margin that is 
indeterminate and doubtful. But there are moral 
truths which are well settled in the estimation of man- 
kind, and which are to remain so: truths which com- 
mend themselves to man as entirely and as universally 
as the canons of a correct taste do, or as the elementary 
principles of geometry, and which could never be set 
aside by the teachings of revelation. These truths are 
the basis of morals. They are found essentially in the 
writings of Confucius and Seneca, as well as in the 
Moral Philosophy of Paley. They are essential to the 
well-working of society, and would soon be wrought 
out again, and in substantially the same forms, if all 
existing books on morals were destroyed, and if society 
were to begin anew. All that revelation could do, in 
regard to these truths, would be to confirm them by its 
own authority, to separate them from errors to which 
they might be attached, and to enlarge their sphere. 

2. But there is a much larger number of points on 
which revelation would be absolute. Intermingled 
with those truths of morals above referred to, there are 
many errors which it would set aside. There are local 
opinions and practices which have no foundation in 
any law of nature, and which it would set aside. There 
are laws of human enacting which it would supersede. 
There are rules regulating oppressive and unjust sys- 
tems, and which are essential to the existence of those 
systems, which it would abolish. There are opinions 
and customs which are the result of ignorance, or pas- 
sion, or false systems of religion, or pride of life, over 
which its control would be entire. All these it would 
abolish, and it would establish a purer morality in their 
place. 
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Yet even in regard to these, it is to be observed that 
it would not merely abolish them by its own absolute 
authority, but it would, at the same time, create such 
a moral sense by its influence that men would see and 
approve of the principles of the religion which did 
abolish them, or which, even if there were no positive 
precept in the case, would lead men of themselves to 
abolish those rules. Thus, in the laws, for instance, 
which Christianity has originated in regard to polygamy, 
to infanticide, to human sacrifices, to revenge, to the 
appeal to God by duel, it has, at the same time, created 
such a conscience or moral sense that the minds of men 
approve the change; such a moral sense that, in most 
of these instances, even if there had been no direct 
rule of Christianity on the subject, the change would 
have been produced by men themselves, by the silent 
influence of the religion in new moulding the moral 
sense of mankind. Perhaps it is not too much to affirm 
that there is no existing evil in the moral world which 
Christianity, by such a silent influence, if fairly applied, 
could not remove, even without an absolute precept; 
certain it is that there are none of its peculiar laws 
which do not commend themselves to the moral sense 
of men—either the original moral sense, as Christianity 
finds men, or the newly formed moral sense of man- 
kind, where its influence is properly felt. Many of the 
evils of the world silently melt away under that influ- 
ence, even where there is no positive precept; and 
when that religion shall pervade the earth, and shall 
transform the moral opinions of men and the customs 
of society into conformity to its own standard, it will 
sustain itself by its own power—by its commending 
itself, in all respects, either to the original moral sense 
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of mankind—the deep, fundamental principles of our 
nature in regard to moral truth—or to that high and 
pure moral sense which Christianity will have created 
in anticipation of its ultimate triumphs, and as the 
basis on which its eternal reign is to rest. 


§ 3. Science as an element in judging of a revelation. 


The following are manifestly correct principles on 
this subject :— 
(1) Science is, and must be, an element in judging 
of the claims of a revelation from God. Science is, 
properly, a mere statement of truths or facts, arranged 
into a system, and those truths or facts constitute, pro- 
perly, the science. Whatever theory may be proposed 
in explanation of the facts, or whatever hypothesis may 
be adopted, the facts constitute the science, and are all 
for which the science is responsible. The theory—the 
hypothesis—may or may not be correct; the classifica- 
tion may or may not be perfect and complete; but the 
facts or truths, as far as facts and truths are known on 
-the subject, are to be regarded as constituting the sci- 
ence. Thus, there are certain facts in regard to the 
“changes of composition that occur among the inte- 
grant and constituent parts of different bodies” (Henry), 
or to “those operations by which the intimate nature 
of bodies is changed, or by which they acquire new 
properties” (Davy), constituting the science of chemis- 
try; there are certain facts in regard to the structure 
and functions of the human frame, to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, to the structure and laws of plants, 
constituting the sciences of anatomy, astronomy, and 
botany. These are what they are, and cannot be 
affected by any revelation. They remain the same 
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whatever system of religion or morals may prevail on 
the earth. They could not be made different from 
what they are by a revelation. Better and more per- 
fect theories, in explanation of these sciences, might, 
perhaps, be proposed, than those which now prevail ; 
new facts might be brought to light, if the revelation 
extended to such disclosures; things which had been 
regarded as facts might be set aside; but the facts 
themselves could not be changed. 

It is true that a revelation might be made which 
would in no manner come into contact with the dis- 
closures of science on these subjects. It might be so 
framed as to make disclosures on/y on moral and re- 
ligious subjects, and be so entirely independent of all 
the subjects of science that there could be no conflict, 
or no points of contact. But this could scarcely be 
expected. The world is God’s own world—made, fash- 
ioned, and governed by Him; and the facts in relation 
to its creation, its history, its design in manifesting the 
evidence and goodness of God, are so obvious and so 
material, that it is not to be presumed that there would 
‘be no allusion in a revelation from God that would 
bear in any manner on the subjects of science. 

(2) If any statements are made in a revelation bear- 
ing on the subject of science, those statements must 
be consistent with the disclosures of science. 

This remark is to be taken in the most absolute sense. 
A pretended revelation could not be a revelation from 
God, if it contradicted any of the facts or truths of 
science. These facts or truths, as already remarked, 
are fixed, and are not subject to change; and a state- 
ment from God himself, who has made all things, and 
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who knows all things, must be in accordance with those 
facts. ’ 

But it must be true science. The facts must be 
clearly ascertained. We cannot assume that all which 
has been regarded as science, or all which has been 
connected with the sciences as theories, or hypotheses, 
is true science. The friends of revelation have a right 
to demand that the alleged facts of science shall be 
beyond question, or such as are fully established; and 
they have a right to institute the most thorough exa- 
mination of the alleged facts of science before they 
are called upon to meet the question whether they are 
or are not in conflict with revelation. In respect to 
this, there is occasion for more modesty and diffidence 
than have always been manifested by scientific men 
on the points where science has seemed to come into 
conflict with revelation. They who are best informed 
as to the history of science, will be among the most 
cautious in coming to hasty conclusions on this sub- 
ject. They will remember how many theories have 
prevailed on each of the sciences, which have ultimately 
been abandoned; how imperfect science has been in past 
times, and how far from perfection it is now; how few 
of all the facts which enter properly into science have 
been observed, and how imperfectly nature has been 
analyzed: they will not be slow to perceive how wide 
is the range of scientific truths as contemplated by the 
Creator in comparison with the range which passes 
under the observation of the most gifted of mankind 
—-how little, in fact, is known of the wonders of a 
universe which required in its constitution all the wis- 
dom and power of an infinite God, and they will not 

. hastily come to the conclusion that the facts are so fully 
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and certainly known in any one of the sciences as to 
make it sure that longer observation, or more pro- 
found analysis, might not bring it into conformity 
to a statement in a professed revelation that might 
seem to come in conflict with the science as at present 
understood. 

Further: a revelation from God will be consistent 
with the discoveries of science in its highest develop- 
ments, or in its ultimate attainments. In other words, 
there can never arrive a period when a true revelation 
would not retain as firm a hold on the human mind as 
in the rudest stages of society; that is, the discoveries 
of science can never outrun the disclosures of ‘revela- 
tion. As God is the author of a true revelation, and 
as he is the author of the world, and, therefore, the 
source of all knowledge, alike in science and revelation, 
the two must ultimately harmonize. It cannot be con- 
ceived, therefore, that the disclosures in geology, for 
example, will be ultimately found to be inconsistent 
with the fair interpretation of the book of Genesis 
about the creation of the world, if it be admitted that 
the book of Genesis is a part of a revelation from God. 
The unbeliever has a right to demand that at any and 
every stage of the investigation no one fact shall be 
inconsistent with a proper interpretation of the book 
of Genesis, and he has an equal right to demand that 
all the statements of the book of Genesis, bearing in 
any way on the subject, shall, by a fair interpretation, 
be consistent with the ultimate disclosures of the 
science. 

But while this general proposition must be conceded 
by the friends of revelation, and the friends of science - 
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respectively to be correct, there are two remarks which 
it is proper to make respecting the principle: 

(a) One is, that the investigations of science and the 
interpretation of the Bible should be pursued in accord- 
ance with their own proper laws, and each one irre- 
spective of the results which may be reached in the 
investigations of the other. The pursuit of truth in 
every department should be on fair and independent 
principles, whatever may be the ultimate result. Facts, 
in the one case, should not be forcibly made to bend, 
nor language, in the other, in order that the one may 
be accommodated to the other. The friend of science 
should be allowed to pursue his investigations, so far 
as the result to be reached is concerned, with as entire 
independence as though there were no book in the 
world pretending to be a revelation—that is, for the 
time, ignoring, so far as his science is concerned, the 
existence of the Bible; and the friend of revelation 
should be held to a rigid and fair interpretation of the 
words of his book as though the disclosures of science 
were wholly unknown—that is, for the time, so far as 
his department is concerned, ignoring all the facts of 
science. In other words, in the laboratory, in the ob- 
servatory, in the examination of fossil remains, a text 
of Scripture should be allowed in no manner to mingle 
with the revelations of the crucible, the telescope, and 
the blowpipe; or with the ‘testimony of the rocks,’ either 
in regard to the age of the earth, the records of former 
times, or the movements of the heavenly bodies. In 
these investigations, the question is not even to be 
asked whether the disclosures of science and of reve- 
lation will ultimately coincide, or whether they will be 
found to be contradictory and irreconcilable. That is 
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a point to be determined after the investigations are 
all made, and all the facts are ascertained. The moment 
that a man of science allows a question respecting the 
harmony of his conclusions in science with a book 
pretending to be a revelation, to influence him in his 
inquiries, that moment the true spirit of scientific in- 
vestigation has departed, for he has left the proper 
province of science, and abandoned an essential prin- 
ciple in all scientific investigations; and the moment a 
friend of revelation allows a consideration of this kind 
to influence zs mind, and to induce him to pervert a 
word from its proper meaning with a view to accom- 
modate it to some statement of science that is in con- 
flict with the fair statement of the book before him, 
that moment he has abandoned his proper province as 
an interpreter of revelation. 

(b) The other remark is, that while this is a just 
principle, and one to which the friend of revelation 
should be willing to be held, it is also to be remembered 
that a current and prevailing interpretation of a reve- 
lation may be a false interpretation, and that it may 
occur that while there seems to be a discrepancy, or a 
contradiction between the statements of such a book 
and the disclosures of science, a true and fair interpre- 
tation may be entirely consistent with all the facts dis- 
closed by science. Nothing has been more common in 
the church than to affix a false interpretation to the 
Scriptures, and then to hold this as an essential part of 
the true faith; nothing more common than to persecute 
those who held some doctrine of science in conflict with 
that false interpretation, and to regard them as heretics. 
No small part of the persecutions which have occurred 
in the church have arisen, not from any denial of a 
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true doctrine of the Bible, but from a denial of some 
opinion which was held to be a doctrine of the Bible, 
and which was sanctioned by the church, but which a 
more correct interpretation has shown to be no part of 
the teachings of revelation. Thus Galileo was perse- 
cuted, not for any real denial of a doctrine of revela- 
tion, but for maintaining an opinion in regard to the 
material universe which was contrary to the established 
doctrine of the church, as it was supposed to have been 
derived from the Bible, but which has been subse- 
quently universally admitted to be in entire accordance 
with all the teachings of revelation. No man now 
holds that the Bible teaches the Ptolemaic system of 
the universe; no infidel now insists that the believer 
in revelation shall be held to maintain that that system 
is taught in the Bible. The writings of all infidels 
might be searched in vain for an objection to the Bible 
drawn from that source; and no objector to the Bible 
would risk his own reputation in urging such an 
objection. 

It is impossible for any objector to the Bible to 
demonstrate that all the arguments now derived from 
the recent and as yet imperfect science of geology 
against the statements of the Bible, may not yet take 
their place with the objections which could have been 
urged as derived from the new doctrine of astronomy 
in the time of Galileo; or that the real difficulty in re- 
gard to the doctrines of geology as coming into alleged 
conflict with the Bible, may not be a difficulty, not in 
the science itself, or in the Bible when fairly inter- 
preted, but in the interpretations heretofore affixed to 
the Bible, and received as the undisputed doctrines of 
the church. The process of adjustment, in such a case, 
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will consist essentially of two things: first, in ascertain- 
ing exactly what the science zs; and secondly, in ascer- 
taining precisely what the Bible teaches. If these 
points are clearly ascertained, then, and not till then, 
will the time have come for the inquiry whether the 
statements of the two are harmonious. No friend of 
the Bible can assume that the alleged disclosures of 
geology in regard to the duration of the world, and the 
history of extinct races of animals, are false; and no 
geologist can assume that the interpretation affixed to 
the Bible hitherto in the church is the true one, and 
that he has overthrown the authority of the Bible when 
he has shown that the disclosures of geology are con- 
tradictory to that current interpretation. Such assump- - 
tions, in regard to astronomy, would have determined 
nothing in the time of Galileo; such assumptions in 
regard to geology would determine nothing now. It 
is still quite competent for the friend of the Bible to 
réopen the question as to its meaning; and he shouid 
be allowed, in respect to the disclosures of geology, and 
to all other sciences, as in the case of the revelations 
of the telescope, the most ample opportunity for insti- 
tuting the inquiry as to the fair interpretation of the 
book which he regards as a revelation from God. 

(3) If it be asked, then, how far the teachings of a 
revelation from God would modify the teachings of 
science, the following remarks will furnish a correct 
answer to the inquiry :— 

(2) Such a revelation will in no way modify the facts 
of science. These are what they are: they are what 
are disclosed as such by the fair application of the 
principles of scientific investigation. They are not to 
be set aside—they cannot be set aside, by any revela- 
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tion from heaven. The friend of revelation is not to 
require that they shall be set aside or rejected. He is 
not in any way to ask that they shall be modified, or 
that their disclosures shall be made to bend to the 
teachings of the book which he regards as a revelation. 
He is to admit them to be true, whatever may be their 
bearing on the book which he regards as a communica- 
tion of the divine will. He is to allow every fair 
statement in regard to such disclosures, and every fair 
inference from them. He is to suffer them to strike 
where they will, and whatever may be the effect on the 
system which he holds. 

(6) On the other hand, he may insist on two 
things :— 

He may demand that the facts of science which are 
alleged to come into conflict with the teachings of reve- 
lation shall be fully ascertained. They must not be 
fancy, theory, conjecture, nor must a conclusion, unfa- 
vorable to revelation, be drawn from them where they 
are imperfectly developed. He may urge this point to 
the utmost; he may demand the most rigid demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the facts that are alleged to be in 
conflict with revelation, and may insist on a suspension 
of the judgment until the science shall be settled and 
clearly understood. 

He may, also, insist on the privilege of re-examining 
the interpretation of the book of revelation, and insti- 
tute the inquiry whether the interpretation which has 
been affixed to the book is the true interpretation, and 
whether, in the fair use of language, the teachings of 
the bock may not be consistent with the teachings of 
science. That was the point where the church should 
have paused in the case of Galileo, and that may be 
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demanded now. The friend of science should concede 
that as a true principle; the friend of revelation should 
admit that if, after the fullest and fairest inquiry, the 
two cannot be made to harmonize, the book which he 
has regarded as a revelation cannot be from God. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE STATEMENTS OF THE BIBLE IN VIEW OF THESE 
PRINCIPLES. 


THE principles which have been laid down in the 
preceding chapters are such as, it must be presumed, 
will commend themselves to all men; and they are 
undoubtedly such as the world will act on in determin- 
ing the claims of a pretended revelation from God. If 
a book should now for the first time be published to 
the world, asserting a claim to be a revelation from 
God, it would, beyond all doubt, be subjected to these 
tests; and if the book now received by the Christian - 
world as a revelation from God is to retain the hold 
which it now has on the human mind, and is ultimately 
to obtain a universal belief among mankind that it is 
from God, it must be shown that it meets the demands 
implied in the principles which have been stated. 

One of the most important inquiries, therefore, before 
the world, is whether the Bible does, in fact, meet these 
demands. This inquiry is practically suggested in all 
cases in which the Bible is proposed to man as a guide 
to heaven; it comes before the minds of men in all 
scientific investigations; it is publicly asked by avowed 
sceptics, and it is secretly before the minds of multi- 
tudes of men who have no desire to be known as scep- 
tics ; it is always asked when new discoveries in science 
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are submitted to. the world, and it enters into all the 
inquiries about what the Bible sanctions or disapproves 
in morals. Whenever and wherever it is alleged by 
the friends of the Bible that it declares that to be truth 
which the scientific world declares to be false; when- 
ever and wherever it is alleged that it authorizes a 
course of conduct which the world has pronounced to 
be wrong, just so much is done to create and sustain 
infidelity: to throw off, on the one hand, one class of 
men, and on the other, another, and to render it impos- 
sible to convince either that the book can be from God. 
Perhaps a more essential service, therefore, could not 
be rendered to the cause of truth, than by the inquiry 
whether the Bible, according to the principles laid 
down in the previous chapters, does commend itself to 
the world as being in accordance with the ascertained 
facts of science, with the fundamental laws of our nature, 
and with the convictions in regard to right and wrong 
which God has enstamped on the human soul. 

This might open a very large field of inquiry, for it 
might lead to an examination of all the historical state- 
ments, all the statements on the subject of morals, and 
all the statements that have any bearing on the subjects 
of science, to be found in the Bible. Few men would be 
competent to such an examination; and yet, if a man 
were competent to it, it may be doubted whether he 
could perform a more important service for the world 
than by such an examination. There are few more 
inviting fields, now unoccupied, for a man who would 
wish to render a valuable service to the world, than 
this. The world has not yet furnished the man that is 
qualified for this: the man who should combine in 
himself the highest amount of Biblical knowledge 
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with the highest attainments in mental and moral sci- 
ence, and in the great departments of the physical 
sciences which distinguish this age. 

A few thoughts may, however, be suggested as show- 
ing, at least, how far the Bible recognizes the propriety 
of appealing to these principles, and as showing that, 
thus far, these principles have not come in conflict with 
the claims of the Bible as a book of revealed truth. 


§ 1. The Bible appeals to the reason of mankind. 


The meaning of this statement is, that the Bible 
recognizes the doctrine that man is capable of judging 
of truth, or that there are principles of truth, lying 
back of its own revelations, to which it appeals, and 
on which it relies in presenting itself to be received by 
mankind as a revelation from God; in other words, 
there are eternal truths, not dependent on the mere will 
of God, to which a true revelation will be conformed. 
The Bible does not claim to set up its own decision of 
right and wrong, by ignoring or setting aside all that 
reason teaches, or by supposing that there is no founda- 
tion for judging of what is true or false, right or wrong, 
in the human soul. 

(a) This appeal the Bible makes, or presumes to be 
made, in such passages as the following (Isa, i. 18): 
“Come, now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord,” 
Here the appeal is made directly to the reason of man- 
kind, presuming that there is that in the human mind 
which will appreciate the force of the arguments which 
are suggested (see verses 18, 19, 20), and that those 
arguments will commend themselves to man as sound 
arguments, and as worthy of their attention; that is, 
it is not assumed in the case that no respect is to be 
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shown to reason; that it is a matter of indifference 
whether a correct or false principle is stated; that all 
the force of the appeal depends on the fact that God 
has made the statement; that it is perfectly arbitrary 
with him to make a thing reasonable or unreasonable, 
right or wrong, by a mere statement; or that there is 
nothing lying back of such a statement which is a pro- 
per ground of appeal. Just the reverse of all this zs 
assumed in the appeal. In fact, God assumes this just 
as really as we do when we undertake to reason with 
a sinner, and to show him that he is wrong in his con- 
duct. We assume that he is endowed with reason; 
that he is capable of appreciating the force of an argu- 
ment; that the fact that a thing is right or wrong in 
no wise depends, in the case, on our stating it to be so, 
but that there is something back of our statement, in 
the mind itself, or in the nature of things, which makes 
the distinction between right and wrong certain, and 
which lays the foundation for our appeal. 

Thus, also, Paul ‘reasoned’ with Felix (Acts, xxiv. 
25). He did not merely appeal to authority, not even 
the authority of God. He felt that he was addressing 
one endowed with reason, and capable of appreciating 
an argument addressed to reason. He presumed that 
the commands of God could be so commended to him 
that he would see their propriety, and be led to yield 
to their influence and claims. So, in Isaiah, xli. 21, 
God appeals, by the prophet, to the Hebrew people: 
“ Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring forth your 
strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob.” This would 
be unnecessary and improper, unless it were assumed 
that there is something in man by which he can judge 
of the reasonableness and propriety of the divine deal- 
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ings; some ground of judgment in regard even to the 
acts of God as conformable, or not conformable, to jus- 
tice and propriety. 

And, in general, it may be observed that the Bible 
is remarkable for its appeals to mankind on the ground 
of the reasonableness of its commands and its doctrines. 
Perhaps no book can be found where this kind of 
appeal is more common, or regarded as more certain. 
God appeals to man to determine whether idols have 
the same claim to homage which he has; whether his 
claims are just; whether his laws are reasonable, easy, 
proper, equal. 

Now, all this supposes that there is something lying 
back of mere command, which is the ground of the 
appeal; or that man is so made that he can see what is 
just, and right, and good. If this were not so, then 
all such appeals would be out of place, and would be 
improper. All the appeal which could be made, if this 
were not so, would be, that the fact that God wills a 
thing is all the evidence needed, in any case, that it is 
right, no matter how repugnant it may be to the rea- 
son of mankind. 

The same thing is implied in all the statements in 
the Bible—and they are almost numberless—that God 
is holy; that he is just; that he is good; that he is 
true. What can be the meaning of these statements, 
unless it be assumed that there 7s holiness, justice, 
goodness, truth, in the nature of things, or apart from 
the mere will of God? If all the holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth which there is in the universe, is 
founded on the mere will of God, arbitrarily making a 
thing holy, just, good, and true, then such an appeal 
could have no force. It is, in fact, no more than 
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saying that God is, and what he chooses to make holy 
is holy; what he wills to make just is just; what he 
wills to make good is good; what he wills to make true 
is true. On that supposition, there is no standard of ap- 
peal in the case, and such an appeal would be, in fact, 
mere illusion. I affirm that my conduct is right. 
According to this supposition, all that I mean by the 
affirmation is that my conduct is what I please, and 
that I choose to make my conduct the standard of 
right. I affirm of another that his conduct is just; 
when asked to explain mySelf, I answer that all that I 
mean is that his conduct is what he pleases it should 
be, and that, by his own will, he makes any actions which 
he performs, right or wrong, and that his conduct, in 
this particular case, is right, because he has chosen to 
affix the word just to one part of his conduct, and good 
to another, and holy to another. There is no standard 
back of this. There is no general judgment of man- 
kind to which an appeal lies. There is nothing in the 
nature of things which makes one act more true, or 
holy, or just, or good than another, or which makes it 
proper to affix these terms to it: forall depends on the 
mere will of him who performs the act. All that could 
be meant by such an appeal, in regard to God, would 
be, that he has done what he has chosen to do, and that 
the fact that he has done it is a sufficient reason why 
it is right. He has not done it because it is right, but 
it is right because he has done it; that is, all that there 
is in man which pronounces anything right or wrong; 
all that he has been made, by the laws of his nature, to 
regard as right or wrong; and all the appeals to him 
based on this, in respect to the character of God, is to 
go for naught: for it is all based on the false assump- 
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tion that there ¢s such a thing as right and wrong in 
the nature of things. Such was not the faith of Abra- 
ham. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth po RIGHT?” 
was /is language, when he stood before God, and plead 
for guilty Sodom. Gen. xviii. 25. He felt, evidently, 
that there is such a thing as “right,” in itself considered. 
He felt assured that the Judge of all the earth would 
do right—that which is right in itself considered, and 
apart from mere will. He felt that what God might 
be about to do (destroying the righteous with the 
wicked) would expose him to the charge of doing that 
which men would regard as wrong, and he made this 
the basis of his argument with his Maker, not that he 
would do a thing, and make it right by his doing it, or 
make that the only ground of vindicating his character, 
but that he would do that which was right and proper 
in itself—which would commend itself to the mind of 
Abraham, and to the minds of men at large, as right. 
An expression which will illustrate this thought 
occurs, also, in Jeremiah xiy. 21: “Do not abhor us, 
for thy name’s sake; do not disgrace the throne of thy 
glory ; remember, break not thy covenant with us.” 
In this language it is implied that there is a course 
which would be becoming for God, or which would be 
appropriate to his character; and that there is a course 
which would be unbecoming, dishonorable, and dis- 
graceful to his character. In other words, there must be 
something in man which makes him capable of judging 
what it would be proper for God to do, or something 
lying back of mere will, and different from the mere 
fact that God does it, which would make it right. If 
the mere fact that God does or wills a thing always 
makes it right, then there would be no ground for such 
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a judgment, and no reason for such a plea as that made 
by Jeremiah, since, in that case, the mere fact that 
God does it would preserve his character and doings 
from “ disgrace.” 

Perhaps no book has ever been written which 
so often and so constantly appeals to the reason of 
mankind as the Bible. It all along assumes that there 
is such a thing as right and wrong in themselves con- 
sidered, and that the laws and requirements of God 
are such as are in themselves right; not that they are 
made right by sovereign will. 

(6) Men argue in the same way about the Bible. 
The friends of the Bible assume that this is a correct 
mode of reasoning, and they probably make many more 
appeals of this kind than any other class of men. 

1. All the evidences of the truth of divine revela- 
tion are based on this idea. The appeal from miracles, 
from prophecy, and from the doctrines of the Bible, 
are appeals to the reason of men, who, in such argu- 
ments, are presumed to be capable of judging in the 
case whether the Bible zs such a revelation as it becomes 
God to make, or is reasonable in its claims on mankind. 
If there was no such power of judging, then such 
appeals would have no force; and if the arguments 
addressed to men in favor of the Bible cannot be made 
to commend themselves to reason, even the advoeates 
and defenders of the Bible assume that it cannot be 
received by the world. There are none of those de- 
fenders who would attempt to urge men to receive a 
book whose principles and commands were admitted by 
themselves to be unreasonable, nor could they hope or 
expect to be able to convince men that such a book ought 
to be received by mankind, They may attempt to show, 
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and they may do it successfully, that many of the state- 
ments in revelation are above the reason of mankind, and 
that the statements of a revelation from God may be ex- 
pected to bear this character, and that this fact should 
be no barrier to the reception of the book as a revela- 
tion; but no one would maintain that the statements 
of a revelation from God are to be expected to be 
contradictory to reason, and should not on that account 
be rejected. Itis always assumed in all the arguments 
in favor of a revelation, that if the statements in the 
book are contradictory to reason, or are not consistent 
with the best exercise of reason, the book cannot be 
received; for it is assumed that God is the author of 
reason, and that all the statements which He makes 
must be consistent with the proper exercise of the 
faculties with which He has endowed mankind. 

2. Men preach in this way. They expect to com- 
mend the doctrines which they preach to the reason of 
their hearers, or, at least, to show that they are not 
contradictory to the proper laws of reason; and if they 
cannot do this, they have no hope of being successful. 
It is their hope and their belief that they may be able 
so to present the doctrines which they preach, that they 
shall appear to their hearers to be reasonable doctrines, 
or, at least, ifthe positive reasonableness of the doctrines 
cannot be made apparent, that they shall not be wn- 
reasonable, or contrary to reason; and in proportion as 
they can do this, they entertain the hope that their 
doctrines will be received by mankind. They would 
entertain no hope if the doctrines which they preach 
were palpably contrary to reason, or if the arguments 
by which they were sustained were at variance with 
all the rules of logic; and though for the guthority of 
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those doctrines, and for their binding obligation, they 
depend on the will of God; and though they promulgate 
doctrines which are above reason, or which reason 
could never have discovered, yet they could have no 
hope of success if their doctrines were a violation of 
the plain dictates of reason, nor could they entertain 
such a hope if they were unable to show that it is rea- 
sonable that man should obey the will of God. All 
this supposes that there is something besides mere will 
—even the will of God—in the case; that there is 
something back of that will which makes that will 
right and proper. If it were not so, then all reasoning 
on the doctrines of religion would be vain and useless; 
then it would be of no consequence to be able to show 
that. it is reasonable to obey the will of God; then it 
would be a matter of indifference what doctrines were 
inculcated for human belief, provided it were shown us 
that they were the exponents of the will of God; then 
it would be difficult to see why man was endowed with 
reason, or why he was so made that there would be 
danger that he would regard this as of importance in 
religion. Then, too, it would be difficult to account 
for the fact that God so made the mind of man that he 
naturally employs the aid of reason in judging of the 
subject of religion—since, if it were true that reason 
has nothing to do with religion, or if it were improper 
to make any appeal to it, it would seem that God had 
so made the mind as to lead necessarily to a perpetual 
mistake on the subject, by having so endowed man 
that he naturally supposes that this 7s a competent tri- 
bunal before which to bring the doctrines of religion. 
Then, also, it would follow that they who should show 
the least deference to reason in their preaching, or 
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whose doctrines were most difficult to be reconciled to 
reason—that is, most absurd—would be likely to be 
most successful in their preaching; a maxim which, 
however it may seem to be acted on by many in their 
preaching, would not be likely to be one that would be 
openly avowed. Then, also, it would follow that the 
labor of Butler in the “ Analogy,” was a useless, if not 
a pernicious labor, for the great object of that immortal 
work is to show that revealed religion is reasonable, 
since it conforms in its great principles to the consti- 
tution and course of nature; and then, too, it would 
seem that nothing was gained by so endowing President 
Edwards with the power of ratiocination that in this 
respect he should, by common consent, be placed at 
the head of the race, and by inclining him to exert 
those great powers in showing that the doctrines of re- 
vealed religion are conformable to the highest deduc- 
tions of reason, since the whole work which he performed 
proceeded on the supposition that reason is, in some 
way, a proper tribunal before which to bring the doc- 
trines of revealed religion. All the reasoning in Butler 
and Edwards proceeds on the supposition that there 
is a standard of judging distinct from mere wil, and 
that the doctrines of revelation commend themselves to 
men because the will of God 7s conformable to such a 
standard, and may be judged of by reason. 

8. The same thing follows from all the attempts 
which are made to vindicate the character of God. If 
his will is not only the ultimate, but the only standard, 
or, in other words, if it is his will only which makes 
anything right or wrong, then it would seem to be im- 
possible, in any proper sense, to vindicate his character, 
and as needless as it is impossible, since all that would 
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be necessary or proper in the case would be simply to 
show what he és, what he wills, and what he does. For, 
whatis itto vindicate a character? It is: ‘‘to defend, to 
justify, to support or maintain as true or correct, against 
denial, censure, or objection.” — Webster. That is, it is to 
show that what is thus vindicated or defended is worthy 
of confidence as judged by some standard of integrity. 
When we vindicate the character of a lawgiver, it is 
with reference to the constitution under which he acts, 
and the proprieties of his station; when we vindicate 
the character of a magistrate, it is with reference to the 
law by which he is appointed, and the integrity de- 
manded in his office; when we vindicate the character 
of a neighbor, it is with reference to some rule of 
morality or propriety in the intercourse of man with 
man. We affirm, in such cases, of a man, that he is 
upright, moral, pure, just, chaste, benevolent, impartial; 
that is, we have an zdea of what it is to be upright, 
moral, pure, just, chaste, benevolent, impartial, and we 
judge of him with reference to the conformity of his 
conduct to that standard. What is meant when it 
is said that God is holy? Do men intend to say that 
God, by his mere will, determines a thing to be holy, 
and then simply that his conduct is conformable to his 
own will? Can this truism be all that is meant when 
men maintain respecting God, or when God affirms of 
himself, that he is holy? Whatis meant where it is 
affirmed that he is righteous, or that his conduct is just? 
Do men mean that he, by a mere determination of will, 
makes a thing to be righteous or just, and then that his 
own conduct is conformable to what he has been pleased 
to make righteous or just? Was this all that Abraham 
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meant when he said: “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right 2” 

And in vindicating the higher doctrines of Christ- 
ianity—the doctrine of the Trinity, the incarnation, 
the atonement, and the Scripture statement in regard to 
future retribution—do not the friends and advocates of 
those doctrines endeavor to prove that such truths do 
not violate any of the principles of sound reason? 
While they cheerfully admit that they are above rea- 
son, in the sense that reason could not have disco- 
vered them, and that the reason of man is not com- 
petent now, if it will ever be, fully to comprehend 
them, is it ever conceded that they are contrary to 
sound reason? Do not the advocates of those doc- 
trines steadfastly maintain that if the understanding 
of man was sufficiently comprehensive to embrace 
them in the fulness of their meaning, that they would 
be said to be in entire accordance with the princi- 
ples of sound reason? Could they hope or expect 
that they would secure the assent of mankind, if, 
while they are stated to be above reason, they should 
also be admitted to be contrary to reason? And, in 
particular, in regard to the doctrine of future punish- 
ment—the eternal sufferings of any portion of the 
creatures of God—the most difficult and incompre- 
hensible of all the doctrines of the Bible, do not 
the advocates of that doctrine always maintain that 
there are reasons for the eternal punishment of the 
wicked which will be satisfactory to the universe when 
they are understood; that if those reasons could be 
seen now the mind would acquiesce in them; and 
that it will be seen hereafter that, fearful as that doc- 
trine is, the character of God, even in inflicting the 
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punishment, is worthy of universal confidence and 
love? We have, in fact, the following statement in 
the Bible itself, in regard to the effect on holy beings 
of the inflictions of God’s just judgment on the wicked: 
“T heard a great voice of much people in heaven, say- 
ing, Alleluia! salvation, and glory, and honor, and 
power unto the Lord our God; for true and righteous 
are his judgments. And again they said, Alleluia. 
And her smoke rose up forever and ever.”—Rev. xix. 
1-8. And in all these attempts to vindicate these 
doctrines; to vindicate the character of God in view 
of these doctrines; to show that these doctrines are con- 
formable to reason, and that the character of God is 
holy, just, and righteous, is it not implied that there is 
something back of mere wll that is an element in judg- 
ing; that there 7s some standard of what is reasonable 
and right, by which God admits that even his own 
character is to be judged? Has he not made us so 
that it is necessary that the doctrines which he reveals, 
as well as his own conduct and character, shall be seen 
to be conformable to that standard before we can per- 
ceive that he is worthy of confidence and love? Has 
he not so made us that we could not honor him if it 
was seen by us that his character and dealings were in 
violation of those principles which he has made to be 
the standard by which our own minds determine what 
is right? When God appeals to us, and when men 
attempt to vindicate his character, is the ground of 
the appeal and of the vindication, the mere fact that 
God has done what he has done, and that, therefore, it 
is right, or that all that is right in his act is in his 
will; or is it that there is such a thing as right in 
itself, and that we have been so made, after his own 
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image, that we can see and appreciate what is right 
when it is fairly submitted to our understanding? If 
this is not so, what do men mean when they attempt 
to vindicate the character of God? Certain it is that 
the statements in the Bible are founded on the supposi- 
tion that the laws of God, and the dealings of God, 
can be so presented to the minds of men that they will 
be seen to be right; that they will be seen to be not 
mere expressions of will, but the expressions of eternal 
justice, goodness, and truth. And certain it is that 
whatever men may maintain in regard to the question 
whether there is such a thing as right and wrong in 
the nature of things with which the divine dealings 
will be found to accord, and by which he judges of 
his own conduct, and expects to be judged by others, 
they always proceed on this supposition in all their 
attempts to vindicate God. 

4, It is worthy of serious inquiry what the character 
of God 7s if this is not so. Let it be assumed that there 
is no such thing as right and wrong in themselves, or 
in the nature of things; that all this is determined by 
mere will; that that is right which God has made 
right, and that wrong which he has made wrong, and 
that the one is right and the other wrong only because 
he has made them so, and then what, on this supposi- 
tion, is the character of God, and what is the claim 
which he has to the homage, the confidence, and the 
love of the universe which he has made? 

The following consequences would seem to follow 
inevitably from such an assumption :— 

(a) That of such a character we know not whether 
it is good or evil; or rather it is, in fact, neither, since 
all that is to determine whether it is good or evil is in 
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his own will.. We cannot apply the terms good or 
evil to such a character, for the terms, in such a case, 
convey no idea. We can predicate power of such a 
being; we can predicate of him sagacity, wisdom, 
skill; we can also predicate benevolence, for the ten- 
dency of his acts may be to promote happiness; but 
how can we predicate right or wrong of such a being; 
or how can we say that his benevolence is a virtue, 
unless it be assumed that there zs such a thing as 
right, and that benevolence is a virtue because it is 
right? 

(b) A malignant being might be all that would be 
implied in the idea under consideration. If clothed 
with absolute authority and power, he might deter- 
mine, by an act of will, that his own deeds were right; 
that his will was the standard, and that the good or 
evil of all acts was to be determined by that will. If, 
for example, the laws of such a being were just the 
reverse of what the laws of God are, it is impossible to 
see, on the supposition now under consideration, how 
they could be disapproved of by mankind, or how 
they could be regarded as wrong, since, by the sup- 
position, all that there is of moral character in such 
acts and laws is determined solely by the will of the 
being himself. 

(c) In such a case, also, there would be a jar or dis- 
crepancy between our nature as God has made us, and 
the conclusion which we should be compelled to come 
to respecting himself. There can be no doubt that we 
have been so made that we are under a necessity of 
believing that there is such a thing as right and wrong, 
or that the human mind, when it acts freely, comes to 
this conclusion; and there can be as little doubt that 
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we have been so made as to apply this mode of judging 
to the acts of our Maker as well as our own; in other 
words, to judge him and his doings by this as a stand- 
ard. The considerations which have been suggested 
above seem to be conclusive on this point. If this be 
true, then it would follow that he has so formed us that 
there is a jar or discrepancy which he has himself 
made between what is true and what, by the laws of 
our nature, we are so constituted as to regard as true; 
that is, he has so made us that we apply this rule of 
judging to all things, even to his own character and 
acts, while, in fact, there 7s no such thing in existence. 
There zs no right and wrong such as we assume in our 
judgments, and the supposition that there is is a mere 
fallacy. Why God should have made us so, would 
then be a grave matter of consideration. Why he has 
so constituted us that we should pass through this world 
at least under a constant illusion—a practical falsehood 
—would be a problem that would perplex us more 
than any of the existing facts in the other supposition. 
What confidence we should have in such a being, or 
why we should exercise any confidence in him, would 
be questions which, indeed, it might be easy to solve, 
but the solution would cast a darker shadow over the 
universe than has been thrown over it by what we are 
now constrained to regard as sin, as evil in itself and 
evil in.its tendency. If there is anything on which the 
human mind is perfectly settled and firm in its conclu- 
sions, it is that the interpretations which it is designed 
by our constitution that we shall put on the acts of 
our Maker, are such as are in accordance with truth, 
or that they give a fair exposition of his character. 
What he meant should be regarded as true is not 
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falsehood ; what he has made us to regard as right 
cannot be wrong. 

(d) Further; on the supposition now under conside- 
ration, we should not know what we worshipped. We 
approach God now, taught by all the constitutional 
laws of our being, as a God of holiness, justice, truth, 
goodness, mercy, meaning by those termsall that they 
naturally and properly convey. We suppose that they 
do mean something; that they mean all that can be 
understood to be implied in them. In the most abso- 
lute and unconditional sense, we feel that God zs holy, 
just, true, good, and merciful. Our feelings in our 
worship are not distracted and divided by such ques- 
tions as these: whether these terms mean anything; 
whether all that there is in the case is not the mere 
result of will; whether we have not mistaken the 
proper interpretation to be put on the acts of our 
Maker; and whether all that we have heretofore 
regarded as reality is not, in fact, mere illusion; that 
all this is the appointment of mere wil/—a will which 
might have made just the reverse of these things to be 
proper and right if God had chosen that it should be 
so. 

Who could honor such a God? How true in such 
a case, in reference to all those who now desire to 
worship the true God, would be the declaration of the 
Saviour in regard to the Samaritans: ‘“ Ye worship ye 
know not what.”—John iv. 22. 

But the God of the Bible is not such a God. He is 
a God who 7s holy, and just, and true, and good, and 
merciful; a God, the Judge of all the earth, who does 
“right” (Gen. viii. 25); “a God of truth and without 
iniquity, JUST AND RIGHT Is HE.”—Deut, xxxii. 4, 
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§ 2. The Bible appeals to the conscience or moral sense 
of mankind. 

The meaning of this proposition is, that the Bible 
presumes that there is a conscience in man, or that he 
is endowed with a capability of judging of right and 
wrong. It is further meant that this power of judging, 
so far, at least, as to be a proper ground of appeal, lies 
back of the direct teachings of revelation, and that 
whatever a revelation may do in enlarging or correct- 
ing the power of judging, it presumes that it, in fact, 
exists in the mind of man. And still further, the 
meaning of the proposition is, that the Bible presumes 
that its own distinct and peculiar revelations on the sub- 
jects of right and wrong will so commend themselves 
to mankind, that they will see that its commands are 
right; so that they may be made to feel the conscious- 
ness of guilt for not obeying those commands, and so 
that they will approve of them as founded on eternal 
principles of justice. 

In illustration and proof of this proposition, I sub- 
mit the following remarks :— 

(1) The Bible expressly makes this appeal, and 
relies on it as one of the foundations of its hopes of 
success in diffusing its truths. Thus the Apostle Paul 
says (2 Cor. iv. 1, 2): “Therefore, seeing we have this 
ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint not: 
but have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” Here it is assumed that there are 
such things as dishonesty and deceit—things that are 
“dark” in their nature or “hidden”—things that will 
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not bear the light of day, and it was with the apostle 
a fixed purpose to renounce all such methods of in- 
fluencing men—never assuming that it is the pro- 
vince of revelation to make that appear right which 
men, in these respects, regard as wrong, or to as- 
sume that men have no correct judgment of what is 
right and wrong. It is assumed further that men have 
a “conscience,” even when they have no revelation, and 
that that conscience is competent to pronounce a judg- 
ment on the doctrines of revelation. It is assumed 
further that the true way of meeting the demands of 
such a conscience is to be found in “the manifestation 
of the truth.” And it is further assumed that “truth’— 
the revealed truth of God—even the highest and 
the holiest of the truths which He has revealed—can 
be so presented to the minds of men as to secure the 
approbation of conscience; that is, so that there shall 
be an entire correspondence between the truths so 
presented and the decisions of conscience as to what 
is right. It is obvious that no such appeal could be 
made on the supposition that there is no such thing as 
right and wrong in themselves considered, or if men 
have no power of any kind of judging of what is 
right or wrong. If right and wrong are determined 
by an arbitrary decree, then it is clear that it would 
be utterly in vain, and wholly improper, to make such 
an appeal as that referred to by the apostle in the pas- 
sage before us; and it is also clear that, on that sup- 
position, the style and drift of his preaching would 
have been quite different from that implied in this 
passage. The substance of his preaching, in such a 
case, must have been that God may determine, without 
any reference to the nature of things, or the nature of 
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men, what is right, and that he may require that that 
shall be received as right, however it may appear to 
man. In such a case the last thing that would *be 
done would be to make an appeal to the moral sense 
of mankind. 

A similar passage occurs in 2 Cor. vi. 4. “Jn all 
things approving [marg. commending] ourselves as the min- 
asters of God:” that is, by showing to mankind that we 
pursue such a course of life as they must see to be in 
accordance with what the ministers of religion should be 
—to wit, “by pureness, by knowledge, by long suffering, 
by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by 
the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armor 
of righteousness:” vs. 6,7. Here it is assumed that 
there is a course of life which men must perceive to be 
‘proper for the ministers of religion; a course of life in 
reference to which they form a judgment from the 
promptings of their nature; a course which:is fit in 
itself, and which it is reasonable for men to expect and 
demand in those who claim to be ministers of a re- 
vealed religion. : 

A passage of similar import occurs in Romans v. 8: 
“God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” That is, he 
appeals to us in proof that that was a proper expression 
of love; that it was such an act as love would suggest, 
and such as ought to meet the approval of mankind. 
It is assumed here that men are endowed with the 
faculty of judging what is proper and right as an ex- 
pression of love, and that all that is demanded in such 
an expression was found in the act of God in giving His 
Son to die for men when they were yet sinners. There 
was that which, in the nature of things, was demanded 
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as the proper expression of love, and all this was found 
in the work of redemption. 

A statement similar to those just made, and confirming 
the inferences drawn from them, occurs in Romans ii. 
14,15: ‘When the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing one another.” 
In this passage, all that has been affirmed in the 
previous pages on the point now under consideration, 
is implied. It is supposed that men have a conscience, 
or that they are endowed with a power of judging of 
right and wrong; itis assumed that there is such a thing 
as right and wrong independently of the revealed will of 
God; itis assumed that their conviction of what is 
right has to them with propriety the force of law; it 
is assumed that these things accord with the revealed 
law of God; and, of course, it is assumed that the 
revealed law or will of God will commend itself to 
their consciences, or will be such as they will approve. 
It is supposed, moreover, that this law is so uniform in 
its operations among the Gentiles, even amidst all the 
errors which prevail, as to show that it has its founda- 
tion in the nature of man, and is not dependent on 
local laws and local legislation. In other words, there 
is something in man everywhere which responds to the 
notions of right and wrong, and which, as it approves 
of right as far as it is known, it is to be presumed will 
approve of right when its higher claims are disclosed 
by revelation. The sadness of the condition in the 
heathen world was not that they did not understand 
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the distinction between right and wrong, or that they 
did not know what was right, but it was that they did 
that which they knew to be wrong, or which their 
own consciences condemned. 

A similar passage also occurs in Phil.iv.8. “What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” Here it is assumed 
- that there are things which in their own nature are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report; 
that there 7s such a thing as virtue, and that there are 
things which are deserving of praise or commendation, 
and these are presented as objects of pursuit by all 
true Christians. There is a standard of right and 
wrong. It is not a mere arbitrary standard made by 
revelation. There are things which men universally 
approve as true, and just, and pure, and lovely; and 
these, whatever other virtues Christians may have, 
should be found in their own character, as commend- 
ing their religion to their fellow men. 

(2) The point here stated is assumed by all who 
attempt to defend the Bible. They endeavor to show 
that the precepts of the Bible are such as are adapted 
to meet the approbation of conscience, and that they 
ought to meet that approbation. They endeavor to 
prove that, while, in very many respects, the precepts 
of the Bible are in advance of the disclosures of duty 
made by conscience, up to the point where disclo- 
sures are made, conscience and the Bible harmonize, 
and that the higher disclosures are but carrying out 
the same principles. They endeavor to demonstrate 
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that the precepts of the Bible meet the demands of 
conscience, and that they are such as, being obeyed, 
would produce in the highest degree the happiness of 
men. 

This argument will be found in all the works which 
are designed to enforce the laws of the Bible, and in 
all the books on morality which are founded on the 
authority of that book. A man would not seriously 
set himself to write a book in defence of the Bible if, 
in order to his undertaking, it was necessary to admit 
that the precepts of the Bible are a violation of the 
convictions of men in regard to natural justice, truth, 
probity, chastity, honor, and honesty, and if, in order 
to his argument, it was necessary to show that the 
views usually entertained on those subjects are false, 
and are to be set aside in the purest system of morals. 

The Bible makes its way among men, and sustains 
its hold on society as it advances in intelligence and 
morality, because its precepts commend themselves to 
the moral sense of mankind. It is not so much by 
abstract argument; it is not so much because men 
always have before their minds distinctly the recollec- 
tion of the argument from miracles and prophecy; it 
is because men see the truth and beauty of the moral 
precepts of the book itself, and because those precepts 
commend themselves to them as true, and useful, and 
good. . é 

(3) As a matter of fact, the precepts of the Bible do 
thus commend themselves to mankind. The grounds 
of objection to the Bible have never, to any extent, 
been drawn from its moral precepts. In fact, those 
precepts have gone into the legislation, and the busi- 
ness arrangements of the world, and are admitted by 
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the great mass of mankind to be the true foundation 
of morals. The laws in the Decalogue; the command 
to love God and our neighbor; the injunctions requir- 
ing us to be meek, gentle, pure, benevolent, chaste, for- 
giving; the rules laid down in the Bible relating to pa- 
rents and children, husbands and wives, masters andserv- 
ants; the precepts respecting the proper treatment of the 
poor and needy, the down-trodden and the oppressed, 
the widow and the fatherless, the stranger and the pri- 
soner, are such as all men must and do approve. They 
commend themselves to them as in entire accordance 
with those great principles of morality which have 
been engraven on their nature, and as being adapted 
to promote the highest interests of society. Every 
man must see and admit that if those directions were 
obeyed by all men, the world would at once put on a 
new aspect, and that peace and happiness would be 
diffused over the globe. 

It is true that not a few of these rules when they 
were given were in advance of the prevailing opinions 
and customs of the world. It is true, for example, 
that the commands in the New Testament forbidding 
revenge, and enjoining the forgiveness of injuries, were 
at first in conflict with many opinions which then pre- 
vailed, and many of the arrangements in society, for 
many of the customs of the world had been formed 
on the supposition that revenge should be taken, and 
that an enemy should not be forgiven; but it is true 
also that society, in its progress, has come up to these 
precepts, and that the customs of the world are more 
and more shaping themselves to the doctrines of the 
New Testament on these points. Society will yet ad- 
just itself into entire conformity with those rules. 
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It is, however, to be admitted that some of the com- 
mands of the Old Testament have been made a ground 
of objection to the Bible, as being irreconcilable with 
the injunctions of the New Testament, or with just 
principles of morality. The most prominent instances 
of this nature would probably be the command to 
Abraham to offer his son in sacrifice; and the command 
to the invading Hebrews to exterminate the inhabi- 
tants of the land of Canaan. It may be proper to con- 
sider how far these should be regarded as constituting 
an objection to the Bible. 

Mr. Newman, in his work on the “Soul,” affirms that 
in many cases the Bible sanctions, and even enjoins, 
things which shock his moral sense as flagrantly im- 
moral, and that he must, therefore, reject the Bible. He, 
in different places of his work, gives three instances: 
the assassination of Sisera, by the wife of Heber; the 
command to Abraham to sacrifice his son; and the 
extermination of the Canaanites. The first of these 
certainly may be laid out of the account, as there is 
no evidence that God authorized the assassination, and 
there is as little evidence that he has expressed any 
approbation of it.as there is that he did of the murder 
of Uriah by David. The second and third instances 
deserve a more formal notice, as it is presumed, from the 
fact that these cases are selected, that they are the most 
difficult, and as the principles of explanation to be 
applied to them would eventually meet aii the instances 
in the Bible. 

In reference to the latter of these two—the command 
to exterminate the inhabitants of Canaan—it may be 
remarked (a) that the command is expressly placed on 
the ground of the amazing depravity of those nations, 
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as if the cup of their iniquity was full; (0) that what 
actually occurred was attended with no more horror 
or suffering than what actually occurs on the earth as 
a consequence of storms, earthquakes, plagues, and 
famines; (c) that it is no real ground of objection to 
the character of God that he gives command to storms, 
and plagues, and famines, to sweep away, amidst scenes 
of vast suffering, men, women, and children by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands; (d) that it is difficult to 
see why a command might not with the same propriety 
be given to men to execute such a work of justice; (e) 
that it is no reflection on the character of an executive 
of a government that he issues a warrant to a sheriff 
for the execution of a man convicted of crime, or for 
the sheriff to carry the command into execution; (/) 
that the commands in question were in no sense a de- 
parture from what was understood at the time to be 
proper in war; and (g) that those commands were not 
given as a general rule in the treatment of other na- 
tions, but as a special rule in reference to those who 
had become incorrigibly wicked, and whom God had 
resolved to remove from the earth. It is difficult to 
see how that command can be objected to, unless the 
objection shall be made to lie also against God’s right 
to dispose of wicked nations, and against what he 
actually does in sweeping off by other than human 
agents vast multitudes of people—people of either sex, 
the aged, the helpless, and the young, in the horrors 
of conflagration, shipwreck, pestilence, and famine. If 
a man will make the trial, he will see that it may be 
as easy to vindicate the character of God in respect to 
the one as in respect to the other: and admitting that 
that was a special case, and not designed for the gene- 
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ral direction of mankind, it will be easy to see that 
the precepts of the Bible in regard to peace, and 
the forgiveness of enemies, and the treatment of the 
aged, the feeble, and the helpless, are such as commend 
themselves to all men as in accordance with every sen- 
timent of humanity and justice. 

In one word, the case must be considered just as it is 
represented in the Bible. It is not a general command 
to make war; it is not an injunction to inflict cruelty 
on enemies in general; it is not a rule which can be 
alleged by one who is disposed to invade an unoffend- 
ing people; 2 7s a command to inflict punishment on a 
specified people of eminent wickedness, and ON ACCOUNT 
' of their wickedness, and FOR NO OTHER CAUSE: a com- 
mand as specific as a death-warrant, addressed to a 
sheriff, in respect to a man convicted of murder, or as 
specific as we may suppose his command is to earth- 
quakes, to storms, to the pestilence, to sweep off the 
aged, and the helpless, and the harmless, in horrors 
more deep, more dreadful, and more prolonged than 
those of war. For anything that appears to the con- 
trary, a sheriff might, with just as much propriety, urge 
the fact that a death-warrant has been directed to him 
against a convicted murderer, as authority for inflicting 
indiscriminate vengeance on all classes of men, as any 
one now could urge the command to exterminate the 
Canaanites as justifying offensive war; or an objector 
might argue, with just as much propriety, that the laws 
of the United States, or of England, are such as to 
“shock the moral sense of mankind,” because they di- 
rect such a death-warrant to an executioner, as to draw 
a similar inference in regard to the character of God 
from the command to exterminate the Canaanites. 
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In reference to this command, the following remarks 
by the author of the Helipse of Faith (pp. 149, 150, 151, 
162, 153), seem to me to be so forcible that I copy 
them. They show that the objection should have a 
higher range than it has when levelled against the 
Bible ; that it is, in fact, an objection against the actual 
government of the world, and, therefore, is not one 
with which the defender of the Bible has any peculiar 
concern. 

“Now, whether the Bible represents God, or not, in 
all these cases, as sanctioning the things in question, I 
shall not be at the pains to inquire, because I am will- 
ing to take it for granted that Mr. Newman’s repre- 
sentation is perfectly correct. I only think that he 
ought, in consistency, to have gone a little further. 
Let him defend, as in perfect harmony with his ‘intui- 
tions’ of right and wrong, the undeniably similar 
instances which occur in the administration of the 
universe; or, if it be found impossible to solve those 
difficulties, let him acknowledge either that our sup- 
posed essential ‘intuitions’ of moral rectitude are not 
to be trusted, as applicable to the Supreme Being, and 
that, therefore, the argument from them against the 
Bible is inconclusive; or, that no such being exists; or, 
lastly, that He has conferred upon man an intuitive 
conception of moral equity and rectitude—of the just 
and the unjust—in most edifying contradiction to his 
own character and proceedings! 

“Here Fellowes broke in :— 

“ (Tf indeed, there ve any such instances; but I think 
Mr. Newman would reply that they will be sought for 
in vain in the ‘world, however plentiful, as I admit 
they are, in the Bible.’ 
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“(T know not whether he would deny them or not,’ 
said Harrington; ‘but they are found in great abun- 
dance in the world, notwithstanding, and this is my 
difficulty. If Mr. Newman were the creator of the 
universe, no question, none of these contradictions 
between ‘intuitions’ within and stubborn ‘facts’ with- 
out, would be found. He has created a God after his 
own mind; if he could but have created a universe 
also after his own mind, we should, doubtless, have 
been relieved from all our perplexities. But, unhap- 
pily, we find in it, as I imagine, the very things which 
so startle Mr. Newman in the Scriptural representations 
of the divine character and proceedings. Is he not, 
like all other infidels, peculiarly scandalized that God 
should have enjoined the extermination of the Canaan- 
ites? and yet does not God do still more startling things 
every day of our lives, and which appear less startling 
only because we are familiar with them—at least, if 
we believe that the elements, pestilence, famine, in a 
word, destruction in all its forms, really fulfil his bid- 
ding? Is there any difference in the world between 
the cases, except that the terrible phenomena which we 
find it impossible to account for are on an infinitely 
larger scale, and in duration as ancient as the world— 
that they have, in fact, been going on for thousands of 
weary years, and, for aught you or I can tell, and as 
Mr. Newman seems to think probable, for millions of 
years? Does not a pestilence or a famine send thou- 
sands of the guilty and the innocent alike—nay, thou- 
sands of those who know not their right hand from 
their left—to one common destruction? Does not God 
(if you suppose it his doing) swallow up whole cities 
by earthquake, or overwhelm them with volcanic 
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fires? I say is there any difference between the cases, 
except that the victims are very rarely so wicked as 
the Canaanites are said to have been, and that God in 
the one case himself does the very things which he 
commissions men to do in the other? Now, if the 
thing be wrong, I, for one, shall never think it less 
wrong to do it one’s self than to do it by proxy.’ 

“ ‘But,’ said Fellowes, rather warmly, for he felt 
rather restive at this part of Harrington’s discourse, 
‘it is absurd to compare such sovereign acts of inexpli- 
cable will on the part of God with his command to a 
being so constituted as man to perform them.’ 

“* Absurd be it,’ said Harrington, ‘only be so kind. 
as to show it to be so, instead of saying so. I maintain 
that the one class of facts are just as ‘inexplicable,’ as 
you call it, as the other, and only appear otherwise 
because, in the one case, we. daily see them, have 
become accustomed to them, and what is more than all, 
cannot deny them, which last we can so promptly do in 
the other case, for Moses is not here to contradict us. 
But I rather think that a being constituted morally 
and intellectually like us, who had never known any 
but a world of happiness, would just as promptly deny 
that God could ever perform such feats as are daily 
performed in this world! I repeat that, if, for some 
reasons (‘inexplicable, I grant you), God does not mind 
doing such things, he is not likely to hesitate to enjoin 
them, for reasons perhaps equally inexplicable. I say 
perhaps, for, as I compare such an event as the earth- 
quake in Lisbon, or the plague in London, with the 
extermination of the Canaanites, I solemnly assure you 
that I find a greater difficulty, as far as my ‘intuitions’ 
go, in supposing the former event to have been effected 
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by a divine agency than thevlatter. If we take the 
Scripture history, we must at least allow that the race 
thus doomed had long tried the patience of Heaven by 
their flagrant impiety and unnatural vices; that they 
had become a centre and a source (as we sometimes 
see collections of men to be) of moral pestilence, in the 
vicinage of which it was unsafe for men to dwell; that, 
as the Scriptures say (whether truly or falsely I do not 
inquire), they had ‘filled up the measure of their ini- 
quities.’ Let this be supposed as fictitious as you please, 
still the whole proceeding is represented as a solemn 
judicial one; and, supposing the events to have oc- 
curred just as they are narrated, it positively seems to 
me much less difficult to suppose them to harmonize 
with the character of a just and even beneficent being, 
than those wholesale butcheries which have desolated 
the world, in every hour of its long history, without 
any discrimination whatever of innocence or guilt; 
which, if they have inflicted unspeakable miseries on 
the immediate victims, have produced probably as 
much, or more, in the agony of the myriad myriads of 
hearts which have bled or broken in unavailing sorrow 
over the sufferings they could not relieve. Such things 
(I speak now only of what man has not, in any sense, 
inflicted). are, in your view, as undeniably the work of 
God as is the extermination of the Canaanites, accord- 
ing to the Bible. Why, if God does not mind doing 
such things, are we to suppose that he minds, on some 
occasions, ordering them to be done, unless we suppose 
that man (delicate creature) has more refined intui- 
tions of right and wrong, and knows better what they 
are, than God himself? Now, Mr. Newman and you 
affirm that, to suppose God should have enjoined the 
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destruction of the Canaanites, is a contradiction of our 
moral intuitions, and that, for this and similar reasons, 
you cannot believe the Bible to be the word of God. I 
answer that the things I have mentioned are in still 
more glaring contradiction to such ‘intuitions,’ than 
which none appears to me more clear than this: that 
the morally innocent ought not to suffer; and I there- 
fore doubt whether the above phenomena are the work 
of God. I must refuse, on the very same principle on 
which Mr. Newman disallows the Bible to be a true 
revelation of such a Being, to allow this universe to 
be so. In equally glaring inconsistency is the entire 
administration of this lower world with what appears 
to me a first principle of moral rectitude, namely, that 
he who suffers a wrong to be inflicted on another, when 
he can prevent it, is responsible for the wrong itself. 
The whole world is full of such instances.’ ” 


The command addressed to Abraham to offer his son 
as a sacrifice, is a difficulty of a similar character, but 
of a higher kind. It would be said that the command 
is a violation of all the instinctive feelings of our nature; 
that it enjoins the perpetration of what has everywhere 
been regarded as a crime of the highest character, and 
one most rarely committed even by depraved men—the 
murder of a son; that we are even shocked at what 
has been regarded as the rigid Roman virtue of Brutus 
who presided on the trial of his son, and condemned 
him to death; that there could be no sufficient evidence 
furnished to Abraham that a command to do this came 
from God; that so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
love to a child implanted in our very nature, and so 
universal is that feeling, that Abraham should have at 
once rejected any supposed command to imbrue his own 
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hand in the blood of his son as illusory; and that men 
ought not to receive a book as a revelation from God, 
in which there occurs a command so shocking to the 
purest feelings, the holiest instincts, and the best “in- 
tentions” of mankind. 

As this case is undoubtedly the strongest of the kind 
that could be referred to, and as it involves all the dif- 
ficulty that can be found in any case, it may be proper 
to notice it a little more particularly. 

1. The first remark to be madeis, that it is important 
to ascertain exactly what the case was, and the objections 
should be considered in view of the exact case, for an 
objector has no right to go beyond that, or to include 
in his objection anything which does not properly be- 
long to the case. The facts, then, are these :— 

First. The command given to Abraham was a special, 
not a general command, It was addressed to him, and 
to no other. It related to that time, and to that son, 
and to no other time and to no other son. It was not 
a general rule in regard to his authority over his chil- 
dren; it would not have justified him in a similar 
treatment of another son; nor would it justify another 
parent in the same treatment of a child. It was not in 
itself so general, nor did it involve any principle so 
general, that it could be a guide in any other case, and 
it does not, therefore, stand on the same level as the 
general command inwrought into our nature, and con- 
firmed by revelation, to love our children, to protect 
them, to provide for them. 

Second. The command related to his offering him as 
a sacrifice to God, on the principle of devoting to him 
that which was most valued and most’valuable. “Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou loyest, 
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and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him 
there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of.’—Gen. xxii. 8. Whatever 
objection, therefore, may lie against the narrative, it 
can be only in this point of view: not whether a com- 
mand authorizing a parent to take the life of a son for 
any object would be proper, but whether it would be 
proper for God to command a man to offer his son, in 
a specified case, as a burnt-offering. Great as may be 
the difficulties in regard to this, yet this is the difficulty, 
and the only difficulty, and the subject should not be 
encumbered with any additional embarrassment. This 
is at least a simple and a tangible question, whether it 
would be right for God to command a father to devote 
his own son as a sacrifice. 

Third. It is plain that Abraham supposed that Isaac 
would be raised to life again. This might be inferred 
from the very narrative in Genesis; for there was an 
express promise made before this that Isaac should be 
the ancestor of a numerous posterity, and that through 
him all the nations of the earth should be blessed. 
Thus, in Gen. xxi. 12, God is represented as saying to 
Abraham, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” Comp. 
Gen. xvii. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. As this promise was positive, 
Abraham must have believed that no command from 
God could conflict with it, and he must have inferred, 
therefore, that even if Isaac should be offered in sacri- 
fice, God would raise him up again from the dead. 
But this, which would seem to be so plain as a matter 
of inference, is expressly stated by an apostle to have 
been the fact. “By faith Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had received the 
promises offered up his only-begotten son, of whom 
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it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be called: 
Accounting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead.”—Heb. xi. 17-19. 

Fourth. It is manifest that it was never intended 
that Abraham should be allowed to proceed so far in 
the transaction as actually to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his son, This is apparent not only from the 
result, or from the fact that he was checked when 
about to slay him, but from the statement which 
accompanies the account of the transaction: ‘‘ Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything 
unto him, for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
that thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me.”—Gen. xxii. 12. If there is any difficulty in 
the supposition that God gave a command merely to 
try him, and then revoked the command, that difficulty 
belongs to another subject, and should not be brought 
in here to embarrass the point now under consideration. 
The plain statement is—and that is all that we have 
now to do with—that it was never ¢ntended that he 
should be allowed to take the life of his son; but it 
was meant that there should be the strongest possible 
trial of faith, and that, when the strength of his faith 
was tested, showing that he was willing to sacrifice 
anything that he had to God, and to obey any com- 
mand, however difficult and extraordinary, the com- 
mand should then be revoked. Accordingly, an ar- 
rangement was made, showing conclusively that this 
was the purpose; the arrangement by which a ram, 
caught in the thicket, was substituted for a sacrifice in 
the place of that which Abraham had expected to 
offer. 


These are the sole facts in the narrative, and the 
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Scripture account is to be held responsible only for 
these. 

2. The second point relates to the inquiry whether 
there are any principles which would show that it is 
conceivable that God could give such a command, or 
whether it does not so violate our “instincts,” and all 
our convictions of what is right, that it would be im- 
possible for a good man to receive such a command 
and to purpose to obey it. In other words, can a 
revelation be received as from God which contains one 
such command—one direction, issued in a solitary case, 
to offer up a son in sacrifice? This, it must be 
admitted, is a grave and difficult question. 

In reply to this inquiry, it may be remarked, 

(a) That a book pretending to be a revelation from 
God would not be received as such by mankind at large, 
if it contained as one of the principles of religion a 
general rule or law that a son—the first born, for ex- 
ample—was always to be offered in sacrifice. Men are 
undoubtedly so made that they could not believe that 
a command which would so violate all the instinctive 
feelings of their nature could be from the God who is 
the author of that nature. It could not be supposed 
that the same Being had implanted these instincts, and 
made them so tender and universal, and then that, in 
a revelation to mankind, he would make it the duty of 
all men habitually to disregard them. Men must be- 
lieve that the laws of God are in harmony; and that 
what he has implanted in our very nature will not be 
contradicted in a real revelation of his will. Of two 
systems so diametrically opposed, there could not be 
the same author; one commanding men to love and 
cherish their offering, and the other commanding them 
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to imbrue their hands in their blood. It must be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that if such a command had been 
found in a book purporting to be a revelation from 
God, making it a general rule or requirement that the 
first born was to be offered in sacrifice by the hands of 
a father, it would not have been possible to receive it as 
a revelation from God, any more than it would be pos- 
sible to receive a book as a revelation which should 
command men to commit murder or adultery, or which 
should require children not to honor their father or mo- 
ther, or which should make falsehood and theft a duty. 
Tf, for example, the doctrine of Mr. Hume, that adultery 
should be practised if men would obtain all the good 
that can be secured:in this life, or that it is no more 
evil to turn a few ounces of blood from its accustomed 
channel than any other liquid, and that therefore 
suicide is innocent, were found in such a book, it 
would be impossible for the race to receive it as a 
revelation from God.* 


* Thus Mr. Hume says, in an essay which he said was, “of all 
his writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incomparably the 
best :” “The long and helpless infancy of man requires the combina- 
tion of parents for the salvation of their young; and that combina- 
tion requires the virtue of cuastiry or fidelity to the marriage bed. 
Without such a utility, it will readily be owned that such a virtue would 
never have been thought of.” (Philosophical Essays, vol. ii. p. 233. 
Ed. 1817.) Chastity, therefore, according to Mr. Hume, is a matter 
of convenience, not a matter of moral obligation. 

In another place he says: “It is needless to dissemble. The 
consequence of a very free commerce between the sexes, and their 
living much together, will often terminate in intrigue and gallantry. 
We must sacrifice somewhat of the useful, if we be very anxious to 
obtain all the agreeable qualities; and cannot pretend to reap alike 
every advantage. Instances of license daily multiplying will weaken 
the scandal with the one sex, and teach the other by degrees to 
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In reference to the matter now under consideration, 
it may be remarked that the principle is undoubtedly 
laid down in the Bible that all things belong to God, 
and that the most choice and valuable of a man’s pos- 


adopt the famous maxim of La Fontaine, with regard to female in- 
fidelity, that if one knows it, it is but a small matter; if one knows it 
not, it is nothing.” (Quoted by Dr. Magee, in the work on Atonement 
and Sacrifice, p. 427. Ed. 1813.) 

Thus, also, he teaches, in his Essay on Suicide, that “the life of a 
man is of no greater importance than that of an oyster; and, as it is 
admitted that there is nocrime in diverting the Nile or the Danube 
from their courses, so he contends that there can be none in turn- 
ing a few ounces of blood from their natural channel.” (Magee on 
Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 429.) 

Mr. Hume’s doctrines on the subject of morals are thus summed. 
up by Dr. Beattie: “That justice is not a natural, but an artificial 
virtue, dependent wholly on the arbitrary institutions of men, and 
previous to the establishment of civil society not at all incumbent ; 
that moral, intellectual, and corporeal virtues are all of the same 
kind ; in other words, that to want honesty, to want understanding, 
and to want a leg, are equally the objects of moral disapprobation, and 
that itis no more a man’s duty to be grateful or pious than to have 
the genius of Homer, and the strength and beauty of Achilles ; that 
every human action is necessary, and could not have been different 
from what it is; that when we speak of power as an attribute of 
any being, God himself not excepted, we use words without mean- 
ing; that we can form no idea of power, nor of any being en- 
dowed with power, much less of one endowed with infinite power ; 
and that we can never have any reason to believe that any object 
or quality of an object exists of which we cannot form an idea; that 
it is unreasonable to believe God to be infinitely wise and good, 
while there is any evil or disorder in the universe, and that we 
have no good reason to think that the universe proceeds from a 
cause; that the external material world does not exist, and that if 
the external world be once called in doubt as to its existence, we shall 
be ata loss to find arguments by which to prove the being of a God, 
or any of his attributes ; that those who believe anything certainly 
are fools; that adultery must be practised, if men would obtain all 
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sessions should be devoted to God either as a thank- 
offering or as a burnt-offering. Under this principle, 
the first-born of animals, if without blemish, was to be 
offered in sacrifice. Ex. xiii. 2,12; xxii. 29; xxxiv. 
19; Num. iii. 13; Deut. xv. 19. This principle, if 
literally carried out, and if there had been no express 
exception, might have led to the inference that the first- 
born of children, if males, should be offered in sacri- 
fice as well as the first-born of animals, for the prinezple 
that the first-born as such belonged to God, and should 
be devoted to him, was a principle that lay at the 
foundation of the Hebrew economy. In order, there- 
fore, to avoid this conclusion, and to prevent the possi- 
bility of a construction which would be so much at 
war with every instinct of our nature, it was expressly 
required that the first-born son should be ‘redeemed’ by 
a substitute offered in his place. ‘And the first-born 
of thy sons shalt thou redeem.”—Ex. xxxiv.20. “Every 
firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break his neck: 


the advantages of life; that if generally practised, it would soon 
cease to be scandalous, and that if practised secretly and frequently, 
it would by degrees come to be thought no crime at all; that the 
question concerning the substance of the soul is unintelligible; that 
matter and motion may often be regarded as the cause of thought; 
that the soul of. man becomes every moment a different being, so 
that the actions I performed last year, or yesterday, or this morn- 
ing, whether virtuous or vicious, are no more imputable to me than 
the virtues of Aristides are imputable to Nero, or the crimes of 
Nero to the man of Ross.” (Essay on the Nature and Immutability of 
Truth, by Dr. Beattie, pp. 111-113.) Coup a book containing such 
doctrines be received as a divine revelation? Is there nothing in 
man which would be competent to judge on the question whether 
such a book could be from a pure and holy God? 
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and all the first-born of man among thy children shalt 
thou redeem,”—Ex. xiii. 13. This principle was ulti- 
mately incorporated into the general arrangement that 
the entire tribe of Levi should be substituted in the 
place of the first-born of the whole people, as a tribe 
peculiarly set apart to the service of God. Num. iii. 13. 
Every precaution was, therefore, taken to avoid the pos- 
sible conclusion in the application of a general principle, 
that the first-born son should be offered in sacrifice. 

But does the fact that one such command is found in 
a book professing to be a revelation from God—-found 
in the circumstances in which it is found in the Bible; 
so guarded that it is impossible to regard it as a general 
rule for mankind; so defined that it never has been 
pleaded as an argument for human sacrifice, justify the 
conclusion that the book cannot be from God, or that 
Abraham could not have received them as a command 
of God? 

Let the following facts, then, be borne in mind: (1) 
God is the author of life. (2) He has aright to take 
it away. (3) He actually takes life away; often, too, 
under forms far more fearful than would have been the 
manner in which Isaac would have died. (4) He issues 
his commands to his agents to take life away: to the 
pestilence; to earthquakes; to storms; to diseases, most 
painful, loathsome, and protracted. He actually asserts 
the right to do this in any way that seems good to Him, 
and in forms which we should have said would never have 
occurred under the government of a holy God. (5) If these 
agents were conscious and intelligent, instead of being 
blind and senseless; if storms and diseases were men, 
instead of being storms and diseases, the command to 
close life in the manner in which they are required 
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to do it, would be infinitely more shocking to all the 
sensibilities of our nature than was the command to 
Abraham. Suppose that God should issue a command 
to men to inflict on parts of the race all the sufferings 
actually brought upon mankind by the cholera, the 
plague, or the smallpox; suppose that this command 
should appear to come forth in a manner that could not 
be doubted, men might well stand aghast, and ask whe- 
ther it was possible that such a command could be issued 
by a benevolent God, and whether anything could be 
sufficient to convince them that such a command came 
from Him, and would justify them in going forth to do 
this “strange work.” And, if we should conceive that 
the diseases thus commanded to perform this work, and 
the elements of our nature employed in carrying the 
command into execution, were made conscious, might 
we not suppose that they would stand appalled, and 
ask whether it was possible that they should be com- 
manded to execute a work that seemed so much to 
violate all the principles on which we naturally judge 
of the Maker of the worlds? The command to Abra- 
ham, in what seems to be severe, harsh, unnatural, 
bears no comparison with the command which actually 
goes forth from the Throne of God each day to cut 
down the aged and the young—the beautiful and the 
hopeful—the most tender and beloved of all the forms 
of earth—infants, daughters, wives—in the most varied 
and horrid forms of suffering. (6) Another remark 
may be made here. It will not, of course, commend 
itself to one class of men, and it is not of such a nature 
that it could be used in an argument with a sceptic— 
for it would be impossible to demonstrate that it is true, 
and yet it may be true, and in the apprehension of 
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one who could look at things as they actually are, and 
who could take in the whole case, it might remove 
the entire difficulty. The remark is, that the whole 
transaction may have been connected with the work of 
redemption; that it may have been, in the estimation 
of Abraham, and in fact, a designed emblematic repre- 
sentation of the great sacrifice afterwards to be made 
for the sins of the world. The most solemn, mysteri- 
ous, and momentous truth connected with the history of 
our world is embodied in the fact—a fact heré referred 
to as assumed—that God gave his only Son to bea. 
real sacrifice for the sins of the world; that he himself 
selected him as the victim to make expiation for 
human guilt; that he surrendered him to death; that 
he laid on him the iniquities of mankind; and that, 
under the appointment, and in part by the infliction of 
the hand of God his Father, the Redeemer bore such 
an amount of suffering as would be properly expres- 
sive of the value of law, and the evil of violating law. 
This great fact was symbolized by all the bloody sac- 
rifices of the Hebrews, and it may have been—at least 
the contrary cannot be demonstrated—that it was de- 
siened, in the case of the Father of the Hebrew people, 
that that fact should be symbolized to his own mind in 
amore impressive manner than it could be by the 
offering of bullocks or of lambs; that an event should 
occur in his own history best fitted to impress his 
mind, and the minds of all the Hebrew people for 
ages, with the great truth that God, in the work of 
redemption, would give his own only-begotten Son as a 
sacrifice for the sins of the world; that that would, in 
fact, occur in the work of redemption which Abraham 
was commanded to represent by a symbol. A sceptic 
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cannot asswme, much less demonstrate, that the whole 
explanation of the transaction may not be found in 
this fact—and until this 7s demonstrated, it may be as- 
sumed that there may be an explanation, corresponding 
entirely with the fact, which would remove the whole 
difficulty. If it was a truth—a truth so exalted and 
mysterious as to tax the faith of the world to the 
utmost—that God would give his Son to be a sacrifice 
for sin—to suffer, to bleed, to die on a cross—it may 
surely be admitted as a possible thing, that such an 
amazing transaction, and one of so much interest to 
mankind, might be symbolized ages before it occurred 
by one event that would stand as much apart from 
the ordinary occurrences of life, as the atonement 
would in fact from the ordinary events of Providence 
in administering the affairs of the world.. As the 
atonement made by the death of the Son of God stands 
alone in the history of the universe, it is not incredible 
that there should have been one event in the history 
of mankind so wonderful, so strange, so inexplicable, 
that it should be the fit representative of that which 
was forever thus to stand alone. 

One other remark should be made in reference to 
the question whether the Bible commends itself to 
the conscience or moral sense of mankind. It is, that 
society, in its progress, never gets beyond the injunc- 
tions of the Bible in regard to morals. In fact, it 
never comes up to it. It never reaches a point where 
the injunctions of the Bible on the subject of honesty, 
liberty, benevolence, humanity, courtesy, become ob- 
solete, or fall behind the demands of the age. It is 
still in advance of all the points which men have 
reached; and its injunctions are just as fresh, and 
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as much adapted to the wants of man, as they were 
when the book was formed. The Bible was composed 
in a comparatively rude age of the world, and among 
a people comparatively unlearned. A part of it was 
penned not far from the age of Confucius; all of it 
before the time of Seneca. No small part of it was 
contemporary with the writings of Grecian sages and 
philosophers. Yet none of those writings, not those 
of Confucius, Plato, Seneca, come up to the present 
condition of the world. They could not be made the 
basis of the moral system now demanded in the posi- 
tion which society has assumed. To adopt them, to 
place society so as to be in harmony with them, would 
be to cause the world at once to retrograde some thou- 
sands of years, and to lose at once no small part of 
what it has gained in that long lapse of time. There 
is no plan of benevolence, however exalted in its 
nature, or wide in its aim, in reference to which 
counsel may not be found in the Bible; there is no 
scheme projected for the promotion of human happi- 
ness, for the extension of liberty, for meliorating the 
condition of the down-trodden and oppressed, to which 
the principles of the Bible are not applicable; and 
there are no laws framed for the protection of human 
rights, for avenging wrong, for advancing the welfare 
of society, the germs or principles of which may not be 
found in the Bible, or which, in reference to purity, 
benevolence, or justice, are in advance of the principles 
laid down in the Word of God. Books of science, like 
almanacs, become obsolete and useless; those which 
are adapted to one age are not fitted to the progress 
made in subsequent times. In medicine, of what use, 
except as historical records, and as marking the pro- 
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gress of the human mind, are the works of Galen and 
Hippocrates; in geography, of what use, except for 
the same purpose, are the works of Strabo, and Mela; 
in astronomy, the works of Ptolemy; in chemistry, 
the works of Roger Bacon, or of the alchemists of the 
middle ages? Who consults the Timzeus of Plato 
for an account of the true origin of the universe? 
Who refers to Aristotle or Pliny for a just and full 
account of Natural History? As records of truth; as 
statements of science; as treatises explaining nature, 
these have long since ceased to be referred to, and 
they can never, in these respects, have the value once 
affixed to them. Society has gone beyond them, and 
will never return to the state in which they did really 
mark progress in the race, and contribute to the welfare 
of mankind. So in all the departments of morals, of 
law, and of learning. Our large libraries are filled 
with books which, like the extinct animals of the geo- 
logical periods of the world, have accomplished their 
purpose, and are now become the ‘fossils’ of literature 
and science, rarely referred to except by some one curi- 
ous in the history of man, and desirous of knowing what 
the world once was; as the races of the Ichthyosaurians 
and Megastheriums are of value only tothosewho would 
mark the progressive history of the globe. But society 
has not as yet gone beyond the teachings of the Bible. 
It has never reached a point where the Bible has not 
suggestions to make for the good of man in advance of 
all that has been done or devised. In the highest stages 
of human development thus far reached, it is as fresh 
in its counsels, as original in its instructions, as sug- 
gestive of what will be for the good of mankind, as 
it ever was; and in all human discoveries, in all that 
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marks the progress of mankind, it goes before the race 
as the Shekinah did before the Hebrew people—a 
pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night. 


§ 3. The Bible in relation to the discoveries of science. 


The subject which is here referred to is too extended 
to admit of being considered in the limits proposed in 
this Essay, even if there were no other considerations 
that would suggest prudence in attempting to dis- 
cuss it. 

A few remarks, of a general character, as illustrating 
the present aspect of science in its relation to revealed 
religion, are all which it is proper for me to attempt 
to make, and all which my design really demands. 
The question, on this point, now before the world, is, 
whether the statements of the Bible are contradictory 
to the disclosures of science? 

(1) Not a few, if not all the sciences, have been 
arrayed against the Bible, and it has been maintained, 
by those who have rejected the Bible, that its state- 
ments are not reconcilable with the disclosures made 
by those sciences. Yet most of the objections from that 
source have been abandoned by infidels themselves. 

Of the objections drawn from the modern astronomy, 
it is enough to say that they were demolished by 
Chalmers. Since the delivery of his celebrated “ As- 
tronomical Discourses” we have heard no more of the 
objection, and it will not probably be referred to by an 
intelligent infidel again. At one time, indeed, infi- 
delity claimed that such stupendous plans as the Bible 
refers to, would not have been formed for a world so 
insignificant as is this. Now, it is admitted that no 
argument can be derived from that against revelation, 
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but that the simple and sole inquiry is, what im fact God 
has done. 

At another time it was held that the account of the 
origin of languages in the Bible was improbable and 
absurd; that the hundreds of languages and dialects 
on the earth could never have had a common origin, 
and that men could have never used the same forms 
of speech. There were some hundreds of languages, 
having, as it appeared, no affinity, no resemblance, no 
appearance of a common source. The account of the 
dispersion on the plains of Shinar was held to be 
ridiculous and improbable: and the book which con- 
tained such an account was held to be incredible. 
Without any reference to the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, this vast field of research was entered. Soon 
it was found, to the surprise of those who had entered 
on the investigation, that languages grouped them- 
selves into families, and that the number became in- 
sensibly smaller. New affinities were discovered, and 
new Classifications formed. The probability became 
stronger and stronger that there might have been a 
common origin. Sir William Jones supposed that he 
could trace all the languages of the world back to three, 
and subsequently it was found that science furnished 
strong presumption that originally there was but one. 
I can only refer, in a word, to the testimony of two 
distinguished scholars, neither of whom entered on 
the investigation with any intention to confirm the 
authority of the Bible. The first is that of Klaproth. 
He makes no secret of his disbelief of the Mosaic his- 
tory of the dispersion, and tells us that, like many 
other writings of Western Asia, he regards it as a 
mere fable. Yet he says that, in his view, “the uni- 
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versal affinity of languages is placed in so strong a 
light, that it must be considered by all as completely 
demonstrated. This,” says he, “does not appear ex- 
plicable on any other hypothesis than that of admitting 
Sragments of a primary language yet to exist through all 
the languages of the old and new worlds.” The other 
witness is Herder, who also says that he regards the 
history of Babel as a “poetical fragment in the Ori- 
ental style.” Yet he says, as the result of his inves- 
tigations, that “there is great probability that the 
human race, and language therewith, go back to one 
common stock, to a first man, and not to several dis- 
persed in different parts of the world.” His conclu- 
sions do not stop here. He confidently asserts that, 
from the examination of languages, the separation 
among mankind is shown to have been violent; not, 
indeed, that they voluntarily changed their language, 
but that they were rudely and suddenly divided from 
one another.* 

At another time, the Christian world was alarmed at 
the boasted antiquity of the Indies. Astronomical 
tables were discovered that were believed to have been 
formed at least 3500 years before Christ, and it was 
claimed by Bailly that these must be fragments of an 
earlier and far more perfect science. The Christian 
world was alarmed, and infidelity began to sound a 
note of triumph. The result of this may be stated in 
the language of Laplace—himself supposed to have 
no special respect for Christianity—but whose name is 
sufficient to settle a question of this kind. ‘The origin 
of astronomy,” says he, “in Persia and India, is lost, 
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ag among all other nations, in the darkness of their 
ancient history. The Indian tables suppose a very 
advanced state of astronomy; but there ws every reason 
to believe that they can claim novery high antiquity.” THe 
then proceeds to a detailed examination of the point 
whether the observations supposed by the Indian tables 
were ever actually made, and concludes that those 
tables were not grounded on any true observation, be- 
cause the conjunction which they suppose could not have 
taken place.* The objection of infidelity from those 
astronomical tables has ins silenced, and will not be 
heard again. 

Simultaneously with this supposed difficulty, arose 
one from the historical records of China and of India. 
The names of long lines of kings were displayed ; ac- 
counts of dynasties were furnished extending back 
millions of ages; and it was supposed here that an 
objection was started to the Mosaic narrative which 
would be fatal. Again infidelity triumphed, and the 
friends of Christianity became alarmed. Yet the result 
here has been the same. That result is before the 
world; and the world—infidel and Christian—now 
acquiesces in the conclusion drawn by the laborious 
investigations of Sir William Jones, that on the most 
liberal construction, the existence of an established 
government in the Hast can be traced back no further 
than 2000 years before the Christian era, the age of 
Abraham, when there was already an established 
dynasty in Egypt, and commerce and literature were 
flourishing in Phoenicia. The Oriental nations have, 
therefore, taken their appropriate place in the history 
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of the world; and the objection has died away, to be 
heard no more. 

Once more the Christian world was to be alarmed, 
and once more the note of triumph was to be heard 
for a while from infidelity. The materials for the new 
argument which infidelity constructed were found in 
Hgypt. ‘“Volney had no hesitation in placing the 
formation of the sacerdotal colleges in Egypt, 13,300 
years before Christ, and calling that the second period 
of their history.”* For the antiquity of Egypt, infi- 
delity appealed to the huge and half-buried colossal 
images; to the subterranean temples; to theastronomical 
remains; and to the hieroglyphic legends of that won- 
derful country. In particular, an appeal was made to 
the zodiacs found at Dendera and Esneh, which were 
supposed to represent the state of the heavens at the 
time in which the temples where they were found were 
erected, and which indicated a very remote antiquity. 
At this period God raised up Champollion. He taught 
the world to read the hieroglyphics on the obelisks, 
the tombs, the temples of Egypt. That language, long 
unknown, and whose meaning it was supposed was 
forgotten forever, now disclosed the fact that the cele- 
brated zodiacs extended no further back than the time 
of Nero or Tiberius. On one of the zodiacs he read 
the name of Tiberius, and on the other the name which 
Nero takes on his Egyptian medals. The objections 
from the zodiacs, the pyramids, the tombs, and the 
inscriptions of Egypt, lost their power forever when 
Champollion told the world how to read the inscrip- 
tion on the Rosetta stone. The objections from the 
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antiquity of India and China, and from the diversity 
of languages, have thus died away. Science started 
these objections; science solved them. The scientific 
world pursued these inquiries as mere matters of in- 
vestigation; infidelity seized upon the results to give 
alarm; and again science, of its own accord, removed 
the difficulty. 

(2) The fact that the disclosures of science on any 
subject cannot be reconciled with the common interpre- 
tation of the Bible should not be regarded as proof that 
they are inconsistent with the true doctrine of the Bible 
on the subject. The Bible is not responsible for the 
interpretations that have been affixed to it, though they 
may have seemed to be a fair interpretation, and though 
they may have been regarded as a part of the true faith, 
and as such have received the sanction of synods and 
councils, and have been incorporated with the creeds of 
the Church. It is still, and it always will be, a fair and 
open question whether the Bible has been fairly inter- 
preted, and whether a more accurate knowledge of 
language and customs, and a more correct view of the 
real design of revelation, would not show that the 
statements of the Bible are wholly consistent with all 
the disclosures made bythe telescope and by the 
microscope; by all the researches of the geologist, 
and by all the revelations of the laboratory. It can 
never be assumed, on the discovery of a new truth in 
science, that it is against the fair interpretation of the 
Bible, or that it is not possible, by a fair interpretation, 
to make its statements consistent with the disclosures 
of science. The first effect, on the discovery of a truth 
in science that seems to be in conflict with the Bible, 
should be to open the subject of interpretation afresh, 
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and to suggest the inquiry whether the Bible has been 
properly understood. This, of course, may lead to 
angry feeling, and to a charge of heresy, as it did to 
persecution in the time of Galileo. It may unavoidably 
give occasion for a temporary triumph of infidelity by its 
assuming that the current interpretation of the Bible is 
the correct one, and by showing, as it may easily be done, 
that the Bible, as thus currently interpreted, is contra- 
dictory to the facts made known by science. It may 
require time to adjust the statements of the two so that 
they shall harmonize; and in the mean time it may give 
occasion for another charge against the Bible that it is 
“a nose of wax,” or “a fiddle on which any tune can 
be played,” or that it has no doctrines of its own. But 
this is an effect which is inevitable. In due time the 
Bible and the facts will adjust themselves, as has been 
the case on the subject of astronomy. This is what must 
be expected to oceur in a book written in a distant age; 
a book not designed primarily to make disclosures on 
this subject; a book in which the statements on this 
subject are incidental, and are necessarily made in the 
common language of men, and not in the strict tech- 
nical language of science. ‘To suppose that this could 
be otherwise, or to demand that it should be otherwise, 
would be to require that a book of revelation should, 
contrary to its main design, adjust all its statements on 
subjects in any way connected with science not to the 
language used in the age in which it is given, but to the 
technical accuracy which will be reached in the highest 
disclosures of science yet to be made to the world; and 
this would be to demand that it should anticipate in 
science all the discoveries which man could be ever 
expected to make, and this would be, in fact, to make 
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the book as unmeaning as the language of the 
‘sshoolmen’ of the middle ages is now to the mass 
of mankind. It would be also perhaps to make it 
unintelligible to the present objectors to revelation, 
for it is conceivable that the language of science 
may yet, by a fuller and more accurate nomenclature, 
be so modified as effectually to abolish that which 
is now used even by the scientific world. All this 
would be just as reasonable as it would be to require 
philosophers to use the language of science in their 
common modes of discourse, and never again to speak 
of the rising or the setting of the sun, the moon, or 
the stars. 

(3) It is clear that 2f the Bible is a revelation from 
God, the deductions of science and the statements of 
the Bible cannot be contradictory. They must ulti- 
mately harmonize. God would not make a statement 
in his word which would be contradicted by his works, 
nor cause a fact to occur in his works, the fair inte?- 
pretation of which would be contrary to the statements 
of his word. The unbeliever undoubtedly has a right 
to demand that the statements in the Bible should be 
shown, by fair interpretation, to be in accordance with 
all the disclosures of science; and if that cannot be 
done, that the claims of the Bible should be abandoned. 
But, on the other hand, the believer has a right to 
demand that what is alleged as science shall de true 
science; that the exact facts shall be ascertained; and 
that it shall be understood that there is no antecedent 
presumption that the two are contradictory. -He has 
a right to demand also that the unbeliever shall not 
assume that the interpretations affixed to the Bible, 
though they may have been the current and prevailing 
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interpretation for ages; though they may have received 
the sanction of the ‘Fathers,’ of synods, and of coun- 
cils; though they may have been incorporated into 
the creeds of the Church, are the correct interpreta- 
tion. It is still an open question which no one has a 
right to assume to be settled, what 7s the teaching of 
the Bible on points that are supposed to come in col- 
lision with the revelations of science. As there is no 
tribunal to ascertain what are the teachings of science, 
but as it is an open question for every man to settle 
for himself if he chooses, so there is no authoritative 
tribunal in the Church to determine what is the mean- 
ing of the Bible, but it is an open question for every 
man to determine as he does in regard to the meaning 
of any other book. 

(4) In reference to by far the largest part of the 
sciences, it is not, and cannot be pretended that there 
is any contradiction between them and the Bible; in 
reference to most of those in which it was supposed or 
alleged that there was a contradiction, the point has 
been yielded by even the rejectors of the Bible that 
there is no such conflict. We have seen, in the remarks 
made above, that the objections drawn from astronomy, 
from the origin of languages, from the astronomical 
tables of the Hindoos, from the alleged historical records 
of India and China, and from the zodiacs of Egypt, 
have been abandoned. It is also true that in reference 
to the larger portion of the sciences, properly so called, 
it cannot be, and has never been alleged that they are 
contradictory to the Bible, for the Bible makes no 
statements in regard to them which can be supposed. to 
come in conflict with them. This is true of the sciences 
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of anatomy, physiology, botany, natural history, che- 
mistry, mental philosophy, magnetism, electricity, 
geometry, algebra, fluxions, metallurgy, and kindred 
subjects, It is also certain that in the schools and col- 
leges of Christian countries it is rare, in the regular 
course of studies, that there occurs a point on which 
there seems to be a collision between the statements 
involved in the regular instruction, and the statements 
in the Bible, or in which it becomes necessary for a 
teacher who is a friend of revelation, to interpose even 
a single remark to guard against a perceived tendency 
in the science to scepticism. While this is true, it is 
also true that no ancient book of science on any one of 
these subjects, except geometry, could be used without 
coming into direct conflict with the statements of modern 
science. What would be said of the Timzeus of Plato, 
in our colleges, in this respect? It is also true that, 
while no other books received by any portion of the 
world as a divine revelation, unless it be the Koran, 
could be so used without coming in direct conflict with 
the disclosures of science, the Bible can be used, and 
is used, in those schools of learning; its statements are 
familiarly referred to; its study is enjoined or made a 
matter of earnest exhortation, and with no apprehension 
that its statements will be found to come in collision 
with the regular course of instruction on these subjects, 
and with a conviction on the part of the friends of the 
Bible that the profoundest investigation of those sciences 
has no tendency whatever to send out into the world 
a generation of educated sceptics. Indeed, it is one of 
the sternest principles of Protestantism that the Bible 
should be in the schools of learning; it is a point on 
which the friends of the Bible are most readily aroused 
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when an attempt is made to exclude it from schools 
and colleges; it is a point in which they feel entire 
confidence that the more directly and constantly they 
can keep that book in contact with the minds of edu- 
cated and scientific men, the more certain will be its 
reception as a revelation from God. 

(5) In respect to science, there remain some points 
which, it must be admitted, remain unsettled, and where 
it is a fair and open question still, whether the future 
disclosures in these sciences will accord with the reve- 
lations of the Bible. While it must be conceded by all, 
from the history of the past, that there is no presump- 
tion that these will not be found to accord with the 
statements in the Bible, it must also be conceded by 
the friends of revelation that it is perfectly fair for the 
friend of science to push his inquiries as far as he can, 
and with no desire to shape his facts with reference to 
any desired or any desirable result in their bearing on 
revelation. The friend of the Bible should not. fear 
the result; the friend of science should pursue his 
researches as if there were no such book, and with no 
desire either to find it true or false. The hammer of 
the geologist, the blowpipe of the chemist, the glass of 
the astronomer, are not to be controlled or modified 
by any moral considerations. 

The main points referred to here as being as yet 
unsettled, relate to GEOLOGY, and to THE UNITY OF 
THE RACE. 

A. GEoLocy.—This is a recent science. It is but a 
brief period since even science started the idea that the 
world is more than about six thousand years old; or, 
if that idea had occurred, that it has been attempted to: 
determine it by any known facts. Fable, fancy, pre- 
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tended records, had indeed referred to a long existence 
of nations on the earth prior to the Mosaic account of 
the creation of man, but no facts of science had been 
discovered to confirm those records, or to impart truth 
to those fables. 

It is not proposed to enter here into any protracted 
inquiry on this subject. The only point necessary to 
be noticed is, that up to this time no contradiction between 
the disclosures of geology and the statements of the Bible 
has been DEMONSTRATED, and that there is nothing as yet in 
the science which makes tt certain that there will be found 
to be such a contradiction. 

Tn illustration of this, the following remarks may be 
made :— 

(1) The science of geology must be admitted to be 
as yet so incomplete that it cannot be assumed to be 
certain in respect to those points which seem to be in 
collision with the Bible that future disclosures may 
not materially modify the conclusions which are to be 
drawn from the science. There are, indeed, facts in 
regard to the science as clearly determined as any 
facts in any of the other established sciences, There 
are facts entirely at variance with the views held for- 
merly in regard to the past duration of the world, 
and with the notions heretofore entertained by the 
Christian world in regard to the statements of the 
Bible on that subject. It has been demonstrated that 
the world has stood many thousands, perhaps many 
millions of years, and the friend of revelation cannot 
deny this. It has been demonstrated that there were 
numerous orders of now extinct animals upon the 
earth long before the Scripture account of the crea- 
tion of man—animals that have, for the most part, 
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long since passed away; animals adapted to a different 
state of things from that which now exists on the 
earth; animais which could not exist now. It has 
been demonstrated that death reigned among those 
animals long before man was created, and conse- 
quently that the views which have been entertained 
by theologians about the death of animals as connected 
with the transgression of man, and as the fruit of that 
transgression, must be abandoned. But it is yet to be 
proved that these points come into collision with any 
explicit statements of the Bible. And in reference to 
any supposed collision of the facts of geology with the 
actual statements of the Bible, it is further to be 
observed that the science of geology is as yet so in- 
complete that it is not time yet to affirm or to presume 
that the conclusions from that science, when fully 
settled, will be in conflict with the Bible. In a science 
so recent, and where the principles are as yet so im- 
perfectly determined, and the facts so imperfectly 
ascertained, it does not seem too much for the friend 
of revelation, in cases where there may seem to be a 
conflict between the statements of the science and the 
statements of the Bible, to ask that the judgment 
should be suspended until two points are clearly 
settled: (a), until the facts in geology shall be certainly 
ascertained; and (4), until it shall be determined 
whether the fair interpretation of the Bible, not the 
current traditions of theology, may not be in harmony 
with the disclosures of the science. 

(2) It isa very material fact as bearing on this sub- 
ject, that, amidst all the fossil remains of the geologist, 
and all the records of past times, there is no proof that 
man has lived longer than the period assigned to him in 
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the Mosaic history. In all that the geologist relies on 
to demonstrate the existence of the inferior orders of 
animals on the earth prior to the Mosaic account of the 
creation of man, he has not presented us with one 
human bone, or with one indication of the existence of 
man. Other fossil remains, other bones, he has dis- 
interred in abundance; but not one that has yet been 
proved to have belonged to the human species. So in 
respect to all coins, medals, historical records, monu- 
ments. There are no historical records of the existence 
of man on the earth that go back to such ancient times. 
There are no remains of unknown cities, no tombs, no 
mausoleums, that would prove that man then existed, 
now found amidst the fossil remains of extinct orders of 
animals. We wander among decaying ruins; we are 
among broken arches, pillars, tombs; we look upon the 
magnificent Coliseum, the mighty pyramid, the falling 
tower, the ivy-bound column, the ruined temple, the 
ancient castle; we brush the dust from ancient inscrip- 
tions, and decipher their solemn records, and make the 
past generations speak out amidst these monuments; 
but there is not a solitary voice that disputes the record 
of the Jewish historian about the recent origin of man, 
or that points to a time when he lived anterior to. the 
bliss of Hiden. 

In this connection it may be proper to quote a 
memorable passage written by Bishop Berkley a cen- 
tury ago, and quoted with approbation by Sir Charles 
Lyell, in which he inferred, on grounds which may be 
termed strictly geological, the recent date of the crea- 
tion of man. “To any one,” says he, “ who considers 
that, on digging into the earth, such quantities of 
shells, and, in some places, bones and horns of animals, 
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are found sound and entire, after having laid there, in 
all probability, some thousands of years; it should 
seem probable that guns, medals, and implements in 
metal or stone, might have lasted entire, buried under 
ground forty or fifty thousand years, if the world had 
been so old. How comes it then to pass that no 
remains are found, no antiquities of these numerous 
ages preceding the Scripture accounts of time; that 
no fragments of buildings, no public monuments, no 
intaglios, cameos, statues, basso-relievos, medals, in- 
scriptions, utensils, or artificial work of any kind, are 
ever discovered which may bear testimony to the 
existence of those mighty empires, those successions 
of monarchs, heroes, and demi-gods, for so many 
thousand years? Let us look forward and suppose ten 
or twenty thousand years to come, during which time 
we will suppose that plagues, famines, wars, and earth- 
quakes shall have made great havoc in the world, is it 
not highly probable that, at the end of such a period, 
pillars, walls, and statues now in being, of granite, 
or porphyry, or jasper (stones of such hardness as we 
know them to have lasted two thousand years above 
ground without any considerable alteration), would 
bear record of these and past ages? Or that some of 
our current coins might then be dug up, or old walls 
and the foundations of buildings show themselves, as 
well as the shells and stones of the primeval world, 
which are preserved down to our time ?”* 

On this passage, Sir Charles Lyell remarks, “ that 
many signs of the agency of man would have lasted at 
least as long as the ‘shells of the primeval world,’ had 


* Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher, vol. ii. pp. 84, 85, ed. 1732. 
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our race been so ancient, we may feel as fully per- 
suaded as Berkley; and we may anticipate with con- 
fidence that many edifices and implements of human 
workmanship, and the skeletons of men and casts of 
the human form, will continue to exist when a great 
part of the present mountains, continents, and seas, 
have disappeared. Assuming the future duration of 
the planet to be indefinitely protracted, we can foresee 
no limit to the perpetuation of some of the memorials 
of man, which are continually imbedded in the bowels 
of the earth, or in the bed of the ocean, unless we 
carry forward our views to a period sufficient to allow 
the various causes of change, both igneous and aque- 
ous, to remodel more than once the outer crust of the 
earth. One complete revolution will be inadequate to 
efface every monument of our existence; for many 
works of art might enter again and again into the for- 
mation of successive eras and escape obliteration, even 
though the very rocks in which they had been for ages 
imbedded were destroyed; just as pebbles included in 
the conglomerates of our epoch often contain the 
organized remains of beings which flourished during a 
prior era.”* 

If these things are so, how can it be believed that 
man has lived upon the earth during the ancient 
geologic periods of the world? What evidence is 
there that he existed prior to the Mosaic period of the 
creation? If he did exist then, how is it to be ac- 
counted for that all the monuments of his being have 
perished, while the memorials of other, and inferior 
races, remain? 


— 
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(8) It is capable of clear demonstration that man 
could not have lived in the vast geologic periods 
of the early history of the earth; and could not, there- 
fore, have been created but in the order of events 
which are described in the Mosaic narrative. The 
disclosures of geology all go to show that man was 
the ultimate object contemplated in creation ; that all 
the ‘types’ of being previous to his appearance in the 
world had reference to him; that the condition of the 
world in those long geologic periods was such that he 
could not have lived then; and that when, by this 
long previous process, the earth was prepared for his 
residence, he then appeared, not as a development, but 
as a new creature. The process of this is so clear that 
it cannot now be doubted. Man did not appear in the 
early geological periods. He could not have found 
sustenance adapted to his nature. If he had been 
created then, he would have soon died. It is only at 
the latest stage of the development of the earth’s his- 
tory, as made known by geology, that the earth was 
fitted for the residence of man, or that he could have 
lived upon it. In the British Museum, almost as if by 
accident, and yet as the result of the researches of 
geological science, among the records of other ages in 
fossil remains, MAN is assigned exactly the place—the 
last in the series of creations—to which he is arranged 
in the Mosaic record of creation.* 

All the researches of geologists have gone to confirm 
this fact, and to place man in the order of created 
things, in the exact place where Moses placed him, as 
the last in the series. They have gone also to show 


* See the Testimony of the Rocks, by Hugh Miller, pp. 163-171. 
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that all the previous creations had reference to such a 
being as man, and that the progressive development 
in the series of created things contemplated some such 
being as man as the ultimate point to be reached, or 
had their proper termination in him. Of that fact the 
testimony of men whose opinions will not be called 
in question furnishes the fullest proof. Two such 
authorities, sufficient in the case, may be referred to. 
The one is that of Professor Owen, “supreme in his 
own special walk as a comparative anatomist.” “The 
recognition of an ideal exemplar for the vertebrated 
animals proves,” he says, “ that the knowledge of such 
a being as man must have existed before man appeared. 
For the Divine Mind that planned the archetype also 
foreknew all its modifications. The archetypal idea 
was manifested in the flesh under divers modifications 
upon this planet, Jong prior to the existences of those 
animal species that actually exemplify it."* Not less 
remarkable is the testimony of Agassiz, as the result 
of an examination of the geologic existences, more 
extended and minute, in at least the department per- 
taining to fishes, than that of any other man. “It is 
evident,” he says, in the conclusion of his recent work 
on the Principles of Zoology,t “that there is a manifest 
progress in the succession of beings on the surface of 
the earth. This progress consists in an increasing ~ 
similarity to the living fauna, and among the verte- 


* Quoted by Hugh Miller, ‘‘Testimony of the Rocks,” p. 228. 

+ Principles of Zoology, touching the Structure, Development, 
Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, 
Living and Extinct. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. 


Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz, and Augustus A. 
Gould. Boston, Gould and Lincoln. 
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brates, especially in their increasing resemblance to 
man. But this connection is not the consequence of a 
direct lineage between the faunas of different ages, 
There is nothing like parental descent connecting 
them. The fishes of the Paleozoic age are in no re- 
spect the ancestors of the reptiles of the Secondary 
age, nor does man descend from the mammals which 
preceded him in the Tertiary age. The link by which 
they are connected is of a higher and immaterial 
nature, and this connection is to be sought in the view 
of the Creator himself, whose aim in forming the earth, 
in allowing it to undergo the successive changes which 
geology has pointed out, and in creating successively 
all the different types of animals which have passed 
away, was to introduce man upon the globe. MAN IS THE 
END TOWARDS WHICH ALL THE ANIMAL CREATION HAS 
TENDED FROM THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE FIRST 
PALAOZOIC FISHES.” No one can fail to remark how 
entirely this accords with the account of the creation 
of man in the first chapter of the book of Genesis, 
and with the statement of the place and importance of 
man everywhere found in the Bible, 

(4) It is certain that this fact, thus stated as the result 
of the investigations of geology—the fact that man is 
the last in the series of created beings; that he had no 
place upon the earth in the earlier periods of its history; 
that he was not found among the animals first made ; 
that he could not have existed in those periods; and 
that all the previous creations had a reference to him, 
and terminated on him as the highest type of being on 
earth, could have been known to Moses, if they are 
fairly implied in his statement, only as the result of re- 
velation. It cannot be pretended that he was acquainted 
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with the revelations of that science which has been, as 
yet, last in the order of human investigation—geology ; 
and it cannot be believed that his statement was the 
result of a happy conjecture. Such a conjecture is found 
nowhere else in the writings of men; it is one which 
sceptics now are unwilling to believe to be true, and the 
correctness of which they are constantly endeavoring 
to set aside. It is a statement, therefore, which, when 
found in a book professing to be a revelation, could 
have been only the result of a knowledge superior to 
any that man possessed from any other source. It is, 
however, such a statement as, on the supposition that the 
Bible is of divine origin, and that God, the Author of 
the Book, knew, as he must certainly have known, that 
these discoveries in geology would be made in a far 
distant age of the world, might have been reasonably 
expected to be found there, for it must have been fore- 
seen that a comparison would be made between the 
revelations of geology and the statements of the Bible 
in regard to the origin of man, which would have an 
important bearing on the question whether the Bible is 
from God. 

(5) There is one other consideration which should 
be allowed to exert an important influence in deter- 
mining the question whether the disclosures of geology 
are consistent with the statements of the Bible. This 
consideration may be thus stated and illustrated: In 
the courts of justice, the testimony of medical men is 
often called in, not to determine in regard to the 
question whether life has been taken where one has 
been accused of murder, but to determine the question 
whether what may have been administered to the 
murdered man was poison, and was sufficient in quan- 
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tity to take his life; or whether the blow which may 
have been struck, was of sufficient force, or so affected 
a vital part, as to destroy life. In such a case, the 
medical man may know nothing of the facts as to the 
question who administered the poison, or who inflicted 
the blow, and consequently may have no evidence to 
give as to the question whether the man accused is 
the one really guilty of the crime, but he gives his 
testimony on a point in which he 7s qualified to judge, 
and where the court and jury may not be qualified to 
judge. That is, the court calls in the aid of his medi- 
cal knowledge and experience in a case where the wit- 
ness would be impartial, and where his knowledge 
may be of the utmost value in forming an opinion. 
Those who usually occupy the position of judges 
would not be supposed to be qualified to determine 
these points for themselves; those who are commonly 
called to act on a jury are wholly incompetent. To 
this mode of appeal there can certainly be no objec- 
tion; and no one supposes that injustice is likely to be 
done, even if the decision of the case should turn 
finally in fact on this testimony. 

Something like this must occur in regard to the 
questions respecting the relation of geology to the 
Bible. While no man would say that the geologist, as 
such, is to determine the question whether the Bible is 
a revelation from God; while no one would maintain 
that it is to be received by mankind because one geo- 
logist sees no discrepancy between the two, or rejected 
because another geologist thinks he does; while the 
great principle is to be held firm that every man is to 
judge for himself whether he can receive the Bible as 
a revelation, it is still true that the great mass of men 
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are wholly unable to determine the questions respect- 
ing geology, as they are those which pertain to other 
sciences. They are not acquainted with the facts of 
the science. They have not the ability or the oppor- 
tunity to investigate those facts, and they never can, 
for themselves, institute an intelligent comparison 
between those doctrines and the statements of the 
Scriptures. They are as ignorant of those facts as 
they are of the higher revelations of astronomy; as 
ignorant as the jury in the cases supposed is on the 
question whether what was administered was poison of 
such a nature, and in such a quantity, as to take life, 
or whether the wound inflicted was the real cause 
of the man’s death. In the questions suggested by 
geology, therefore, in regard to revelation, it does not 
seem improper to ask what is the impression made on 
the minds of geologists themselves, and whether the 
most profound and extended acquaintance with the 
science has in fact had a tendency to make those who 
are most learned in this science, and best qualified 
to judge, infidels. The fair question is not whether 
there may be found geologists who are unbelievers, 
for there are undoubtedly such men, as there are 
astronomers, anatomists and historians, who are sceptics 
in religion. And the question, furthermore, is not 
whether such geologists have been made infidels, or 
have been confirmed in their infidelity by the study 
of geology, for this may have been the case, as it is 
undoubtedly true that an infidel astronomer, anatomist, 
or historian might endeavor to confirm himself in scep- 
ticism by facts drawn from his favorite science, and 
that he may have pursued the science itself in such a 
manner as to have led him into scepticism. But the 
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proper question in all such cases is, whether the study 
of these sciences has in fact had a tendency to make men 
infidels ; whether those most eminent in these depart- 
ments of knowledge have been led to reject the authority 
of revelation from the disclosures of theirown sciences; 
and whether the fact that a part of their number are 
sceptics cannot be fairly traced to some other cause 
than to the necessary conclusions drawn from their own 
favorite sciences. It seems to be plain that the fact 
that such men as Galileo, Kepler, and Newton did not 
see any discrepancy between the teachings of astronomy 
and the Bible; that so large a portion of astronomers 
are believers in the Bible; and that the highest dis- 
closures of astronomy are made a part of the regular 
instruction in all Christian colleges, without any appre- 
hension of the result as bearing on revealed religion, 
should be regarded as furnishing some evidence on 
which minds not competent to make the investigation 
themselves might rely, that there zs no discrepancy be- | 
tween the Bible and the revelations of astronomy. 
Now, there are undoubtedly geologists who are in- 
fidels, as there are anatomists, astronomers, chemists, 
historians, who are. But while this is true, it is also 
true that the great body of geologists are not infidels; 
that the men whose names have been most distinguished 
in prosecuting that science are not rejecters of the 
Bible; and that the Christian world, by admitting the 
study of geology into its colleges and schools, is not 
treating the subject as if it were felt that there is any- 
thing to be dreaded from the cultivation of that science. 
It is sufficient here, in order to show the nature of this 
argument, to refer to the names John Pye Smith, Prof. 
Buckland, Prof, Silliman, Prof. Richard Owen, Pres. 
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Hitchcock, and Hugh Miller. That such men do not 
see any such discrepancy between the statements of 
the Bible and the disclosures of geology as to shake 
their faith in revelation, may be allowed to furnish 
evidence to minds not competent to make the investi- 
gation themselves, that there is little danger that any 
conclusions yet to be reached from the science will be 
likely to militate against the statements of the word of 
God. 

It is a consideration also which should be allowed 
to have no little weight on a question of this nature, 
and in the point of view now under consideration, that 
without an exception at present, all the colleges, and a 
very large part of the academies and schools for both 
sexes in this land, have been either founded directly 
for the promotion of Christianity in connection. with 
sound learning, or are under Christian influence; that 
a large portion of the presidents, professors, and teach- 
ers in those schools are ministers of the Gospel or 
private members of the church; and that geology is 
taught as a part of the system of regular instruction 
as freely as any other branch of learning. No appre- 
hension is felt that the fair conclusions from that 
science will be found to be in conflict with the revela- 
tions of the Bible. No such contradiction has been 
established between the two as to excite alarm among 
the friends of religion. The presumption from such 
facts as these is that there 7s no such contradiction 
between the two. 

_B, THE UNIty oF THE RAcE.—The questions which 
have arisen out of this subject are, like those of geo- 
logy, of recent origin. Until within quite a recent 
period, it has not been seriously maintained to any 
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considerable extent that the different classes of men 
upon the earth have had a different origin; or that 
there was any discrepancy between the facts on that 
subject, as ascertained by science, and the teachings of 
the Bible. It has been supposed that all the diversi- 
ties in complexion, in the hair, in the facial angle, in 
the anatomical structure, could be accounted for on 
some other theory than that the races have had each 
a separate ancestry, or consistently with the doctrine 
that all the families of men have been derived from 
one pair. 

This point has assumed an importance in this age. 
which it has never had before, and it cannot but have 
an important bearing on the question respecting the 
truth of the Bible, as well as on the subject of freedom 
and slavery—for there seem to be but two considera- 
tions which could make any class of men desire to find 
that there has been a diversity of origin in regard to 
the races of mankind: One, that the Bible may be 
found to be false in its statements; the other, that 
there may be some plausible pretext to justify one part 
of mankind in enslaving another. If, in the one case, 
it could be demonstrated that the races of men have 
had a diversity of origin, that fact would destroy the 
authority of the Bible, for, as we shall see, the state- 
ments in the Bible on that subject are explicit; if, in 
the other case, the fact of such a diversity of origin 
could be established, it would be one of the readiest 
ways of justifying the enslaving of the inferior order 
of human beings by the superior, or, at least, it would 
destroy one of the most troublesome arguments which 
has been urged against the system of slaveholding, 
that which is derived from the fact that “God has made 

10 
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of one blood all the nations of men,” or that the slave 
and his master are brethren. 

In reference to the question about the unity of the 
race, there are two things to be stated which must be 
admitted to be true alike by the friends and the enemies 
of the Bible. 

One is, that the question in regard to the origin of 
the races, is, as a scientific question, as yet unsettled. It is 
not so determined as to command the universal, or 
even the general assent of scientific men, that the races 
of men have had a different origin, or that all the 
diversities of complexion and of anatomical structure 
cannot be accounted for on the supposition that all 
are descended from one pair. The great mass of sci- 
entific men are not, in fact, convinced of this, nor has 
the doctrine that the race has had a diversity of 
origin yet passed into the admitted facts of science. It 
cannot be assumed, therefore, that the facts in the case 
are contrary to the statements in the Bible. 

The other point that must be admitted is, that it is 
a perfectly fair and open scientific question whether 
- there zs evidence that the races have had a diversity of 

origin, or whether all existing facts can be explained 
on the supposition that the race has descended from 
one pair. As in the case of geology, astronomy, 
anatomy, and all the other sciences, the inquiry on 
this subject may be pursued, and must be pursued, in 
a manner quite independent of the testimony of the 
Bible, and with no fear, on the one hand, of impinging 
-on its doctrines, and with no desire, on the other, as a 
purely scientific pursuit, to find the testimony of the 
Bible true. The scientific man should not desire to 
reach any favorite conclusions unfavorable to a belief 
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in the divine origin of the Bible, nor should the friend 
of the Bible dread to have the inquiry pursued on the 
most independent scientific principles. 

With these views, it may not be improper to state 
exactly how the matter on this point now stands, and 
what is the probability thus far, that any results will 
be reached which will be in conflict with the statements 
in the Bible about the origin of man. 

What seems necessary to be stated on this subject, 
so far as it relates to the question about the unity of 
the race in its bearing on the truth of the Bible, may 
be conveniently arranged under four heads :-— 

I. It is an unquestionable doctrine of the Bible that 
the whole race of mankind is descended from one 
original pair—Adam and Eve; or that there has not 
been a separate ancestry for each of the subordinate 
races of men—the Mongolian, the Caucasian, the Ethio- 
pian, and the American. I believe that the Bible as- 
serts that. I believe that he who receives the Bible is 
bound to hold that doctrine. I believe that the rejecter 
of the Bible has a right to hold him who professes to 
believe the Bible ¢o that doctrine. I believe that the 
statements of the Scriptures on that point are so clear, 
and that the doctrine of the unity of the race as de- 
scended from one pair is so implied in all the state- 
ments of the Bible about man—so identified with all 
the doctrines of the Bible in regard to the Fall and 
the Redemption of man—that 7/ it could be demonstrated 
that the human family is NoT descended from one pair, 
and is Nov, in the proper sense of the term, one race, wt 
would be impossible to receive the Bible as a revelation 
from God. I can conceive of no fair method of inter- 
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pretation which would make the teachings of the Bible 
consistent with such a fact. 

In support of this opinion that the Bible teaches 
that the race is one, as descended from one pair, I refer 
to the following considerations :— 

(1) The account in the Book of Genesis supposes this. 
In that statement (ch.i.) there is a general account of the 
preparation of the earth to be the abode of the different 
races of animated beings. There is a statement of the 
creation of fowls, and fishes, and mammalia, without 
specifying any distinct location, or any distinct specific 
parentage, with general statements only. “ Let the earth 
bring forth grass.” “Let the waters bring forth abund- 
antly the moving creature that hath life, and the fowl 
that may fly above the earth.” “Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth after his kind.” In these 
statements ample room is left for the supposition that 
they may have been brought into existence in the seas, 
the rivers, the forests, the deserts, the air, or the waters 
where they may now be found. But in the account of 
the creation of man, there is a specific statement of the 
formation of one pair of human beings; located in a 
particular spot; placed under a particular form of ad- 
ministration; and sustaining a particular relation to 
the inhabitants of the newly made world. This is the 
whole account of the creation of man in the Bible. It 
teaches that one pair was formed by the act of the 
Creator, and as the Jast act of creation. The account 
implies that no other human beings were made; the 
account is inconsistent with the supposition that there 
were any other such creations, 
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(2) The Bible teaches that the flood swept off the 
race—all human beings save one family. On this point, 
the teaching of the Scriptures is perfectly unambigu- 
ous. Whether the flood swept over the whole earth or 
not, it swept off all the races of men. No one can 
doubt that Moses meant to declare that all human 
beings, except the one family of Noah, were cut off by 
the deluge. This is perfectly clear, not only from the 
general account in the narrative, but by the declara- 
tion that is made after that family had left the ark: 
“These are the three sons of Noah, and of them was 
the whole earth overspread.”—Gen. ix. 19. No man can 
possibly receive the account in Genesis as true, and yet 
suppose that there were, in any part of the earth, dur- 
ing the flood, surviving races or families of human 
beings—races of another origin, that were not cut off 
in the deluge. If, therefore, there had been originally 
different founders of the races, or different races of men 
at the creation, they were, according to the Scripture 
account, swept off at the deluge; if the present inhabit- 
ants of the earth are of different races, there has been, 
somewhere upon the earth, a process of creation since 
the days of Noah, if the account of the flood be true. 

(3) The account in the Bible is that the earth was 
peopled from the family that survived the flood. There 
is no record of any new creation of men; there is no 
room left to suppose that such an act of creation 
occurred. One of the most remarkable portions of 
history to be found anywhere, is the tenth chapter of 
the Book of Genesis. It seems, to a casual reader, to 
be among the most dry and unimportant documents 
that have come down to us from ancient times, being 
almost wholly made up of names, and apparently bar- 
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ren of incident and interest; and yet, barren as it is, 
it contains more information about the origin of nations 
and the peopling of the world, and does more to ex- 
plain the state of affairs where history properly begins, 
than all the Chinese, the Chaldean, the Greek, and the 
Roman historians put together. That one chapter 
makes clear in history what would otherwise be unin- 
telligible, and explains what would otherwise be in- 
volved in impenetrable mystery. That chapter sup- 
poses that the world was peopled by the descendants 
of one family; and it is a remarkable fact that the ori- 
gin of all the nations whose source can be ascertained 
at all, can be traced up to some of the branches of that 
one family. If history has had any other records of 
the origin of any of the present dwellers upon the 
earth, that history is not now accessible, and it may be 
presumed to be irrecoverably lost. There zs no other 
account of the origin of man than that which is found 
in Genesis; and that account supposes that there is but 
one race of men upon the earth. 

(4) The account of the origin of sin and death in the 
Bible supposes the same thing. The reason why all 
men sin is distinctly traced to the sin of one man; 
and death is everywhere declared to be the effect of 
sin. Whatever force men may attribute to the state- 
ment, whether they are disposed to receive it as credible 
or not, the statement in the Bible is unambiguous, that 
sin and death in man are to be traced to the fact that 
Adam, as the head of the race, violated the law of God, 
and incurred its penalty. The Scripture doctrine is, 
that “in Adam all die” (1 Cor. xv. 22); that “by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin” (Rom. 
v. 12); that ““by one man’s disobedience many were 
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made sinners” (Rom. v. 19); and that “by man came 
death” (1 Cor. xv. 21). It will be seen, at once, that 
though men universally sin and die, this would not be 
a correct or satisfactory explanation of those facts, if 
there are different races of men that have been created 
at different times. If any portion of human beings 
belong to another race than that of Adam, it is no 
explanation of the fact that they sin and die to say that 
he violated the law of God. Whatever force that rea- 
son may have, it bears only on those who belong pro- 
perly to his own posterity. It should be added here, 
also, that whatever may be thought of this explanation 
of the fact that sin and death have come upon the race, 
no other explanation has been furnished. 

(5) The work of redemption is founded on the sup- 
position that there is one race. Christ assumed human 
nature, and died formen. He is expressly spoken of 
as the ‘‘second man” (1 Cor. xv. 47); “the last Adam” 
(1 Cor. xv. 45), in contradistinction from “the first 
man,” and “the first Adam.” He comes to repair the 
ruins of the fall; to meet the consequences of the sin 
of the parent of mankind; to lay a foundation for the 
offer of pardon and salvation to all who were ruined 
by the apostasy in Eden. Thus it is said, “As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 
Cor. xv. 22); “by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead” (1 Cor. xv. 21); “as is 
the earthy, such are they that are earthy, and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly” (1 Cor. 
xv. 48); “as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly” (1 Cor. xv. 
49). “as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
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righteous” (Rom. v. 19), and “where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound” (Rom. v. 20). Thus, 
also, the command is given to go and preach the gospel 
to every creature, on the ground that Christ died for all, 
or tasted death for every man. Nor can it be denied 
that all this—the creation, the fall, the atonement; 
sin, woe, death, redemption—proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that the race is one; that Christ took upon him 
human nature as such, and died for man as such, with 
reference to no particular race, or family of man. The 
offer of the gospel to any one supposes that he is a de- 
scendant of the apostate Adam, and therefore involved 
in sin and misery; to no one would it be proper to 
offer that gospel except on that supposition; from no 
one have we a right to withhold it if that supposition 
is true. 

(6) It is expressly affirmed in the Bible that there is 
one race: “And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.”—Acts 
xvii. 26. The fair and natural meaning of this is that 
the nations of the earth belong to one race, or are de- 
scended from one parentage. If this is not true, Paul 
could not with any propriety have made the assertion 
as he did. His design in thus addressing the people of 
Athens cannot be mistaken. It was to prepare the way 
for what he intended to say about the gospel, that it 
was needed by all, and was adapted to all. If there 
are different races of men, Athens would have been the 
very place to announce that fact. It had twenty thou- 
sand freemen, and four hundred thousand slaves. It 
would have been an eminently popular doctrine to have 
announced to Stoics and Epicureans that they were of 
nobler blood, and had a different origin, from the slaves 
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beneath them. But Paul hinted at nothing of this; he 
evidently believed nothing of this; he taught a doctrine 
which cannot be reconciled with this. 

The sum of what has been said in this argument is 
that the Bible proceeds on the supposition that there 
was one pair which was the head of all human beings; 
that there is an impassable distinction between the hu- 
man race and all other dwellers upon the earth; that 
all human beings in all lands and ages are affected by 
the conduct of the first man as 7 all were descended 
from him; that one Saviour, descended in his human 
nature from him, is provided for all; that the same 
gospel, and on the same grounds, is offered to all; that 
the same “blood” flows in all human veins. 

II. The same fact in regard to the unity of the race 
is confirmed by the testimony of history, so far as his- 
torical records bear on the subject. 

The authentic records of history trace up the affairs 
of no one of the great divisions of the race to any other 
ancestors than the Adam and Eve of the Scriptures. 
They may not, indeed they do not, all trace up the 
affairs of the race ¢o this ancestry; but they disclose 
no other. If they do not go up to this, they are lost 
in fables, myths, and shadows. This argument les 
essentially in these three points :— — 

First, in the fact that all authentic records of the 
human race lie within the period assigned by Moses as 
that when man was created. Indeed, no well authenti- 
eated history goes back over three-quarters of that 
period, and when we have gathered all that can be 
gathered of history from profane records and monu- 
ments, there is a long period after the creation of man 
in which the Bible is the sole guide. No one can 
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penetrate that dark region farther than the Jewish his- 
torian leads him; no one, therefore, can appeal to any 
records which will disprove the truth of that in the 
Bible. 

Second. We have in the Bible a designed historical 
account of the creation of man—of man as man. This 
account occurs at the close of the account of the crea- 
tion of other beings, the Jas¢ work of creation on the 
earth. It is designed to be a record of the creation of 
man as distinct from the account of the creation of the 
inhabitants of the sea, the dry land, and the atmosphere. 
It is a remarkably clear and distinet account; and ac- 
cords, in all the circumstances, so far as we can judge, 
with what must be true. It gives an account of the 
formation of the body out of what is called ‘the dust of 
the ground,’ that is, the same material, or as we should 
say, the same chemical substances of which other things 
are composed, in entire accordance with what we now 
know to be the fact; and of the imparting of the breath 
of life, the immortal nature, from a higher source, the 
divine Spirit itself, in accordance with what we find all 
men to be endowed with. It gives an account of the 
formation of a single pair, sustaining a relation to each 
other in their origin which accords with the laws of our 
nature respecting the marriage relation, and which 
gives the highest sanction and importance to that rela- 
tion. In the account of the origin of this one pair, it has 
stated a fact which will explain the peopling of the 
world, for n@ one will doubt that the world, so far as 
numbers are concerned, may have been peopled-as it 
has been from that one original pair. This history is 
clear, distinct, unambiguous, and it goes up to the 
beginning of things, 
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Third. This is the only account which we have of 
the creation of a human being. As already intimated, 
no other history pretends to give any account that would 
be satisfactory to a philosophical mind that can contra- 
vene this. In all authentic history—history that is in 
the least degree entitled to credence—as that of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Greece, Rome, India, and China, we find, at 
the earliest periods to which they go back, human beings 
already in existence playing their part in human affairs 
—building cities, cultivating fields, founding empires, 
waging war; we find no account of the creation of a 
new race there to perform an allotted work in that par- 
ticular land. Travellers furnish no account of the 
creation of men now in any new portion of the world; 
and in all the records of ancient and modern times that 
have any claim to credibility, there 7s no account of 
the creation of more than one pair; there is no other 
head of the races of men than the Adam and Eve of 
Moses; there is no starting up of a new order of beings 
upon the earth. 

III. The mora/ argument for the unity of the human 
race goes to confirm these views. This argument is 
based on what we find in man, as man, showing that 
there is one family, and that man is wholly distinct 
from all other orders and species of beings upon the 
earth; that is, showing that there.is such a uniformity 
and unity as to mark a common origin, I refer here 
to the following points :— ; 

First, to the fact that all men have. reason—as all 
would have if descended from the one original pair— 
as no dwellers on the earth do have who do not belong . 
to this family. It is true that God might create any 
number of rational beings quite isolated from each 
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other and independent of each other; but the point 
now urged is, that the race of man has this peculiar 
endowment as if all were descended from a first pair. 
All men are so far alike in this that they seem to belong 
to one family; they are so unlike all other creatures on 
the earth in this respect, that they seem to have had a 
separate and distinct origin from them. This attribute 
of reason is the same in all men—the same in kind, if 
not in degree. It places a vast and impassable barrier 
between man and all other creatures. Not one of them 
ever approximates it as it is in man; not any class of 
human beings ever, in this respect, sink so low as to 
be incapable of distinction from the orders of the brute 
creation. If one in human form is born bereft of this 
—an idiot—we feel at once assured that he has not 
come up to the dignity of his race; that though he has 
the form, he has not that which most properly belongs 
to man: and in seeing one thus possessed of the form 
of man, but destitute of that which properly charae- 
terizes man, we have a deeper impression of the differ- 
ence between man and all other creatures on earth than 
we ever do in comparing any of the brute creation with 
man. Humble as the lot of the idiot is, we never con- 
found him with the ourang outang, or with any of the 
monkey tribe. He belongs to a race that was made to 
be endowed with reason, and our compassion towards 
him is excited not by the fact that he is destitute of 
reason—for so is the horse and the ox—but by the fact 
that, being designed for a more exalted purpose, he has, 
in this respect, sunk to the level of the brute. ‘There 
is always a marked distinction between the feelings 
which we have towards him and towards any of the 
brute creation. 
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It may be that these cases of idiocy are permitted to 
occur partly am order that rational man may see how 
far God has elevated him in the scale of being, and 
what a difference there is, and must be, between his 
proper rank and that of all the inferior races. 

Second. All human beings have conscience, and no 
others have. It is admitted here, also, that God might 
create any number of isolated and independent beings, 
endowed with this faculty; but the remark now made 
is, that where we find a certain class endowed thus, 
and separated from all others by an impassable chasm, 
it is most philosophical to refer them to a common 
origin, and to suppose that they belong to one race. 
Now no one will doubt that man, as such, is endowed 
with conscience, and that as such he is separated by an 
interval that is never crossed, from all other creatures 
on the earth. It is doubtful whether in any other 
creature on earth there is even the slightest glimmering 
of this faculty, or anything which would ever suggest 
it as even a possible thing. The domestic dog is the 
only animal that ever seems to make any approximation 
to a consciousness of having done wrong; and if in 
that animal it ever exists, it is in the slightest possible 
degree, and wholly incapable of cultivation in the 
species. In man, however, it is universally found in 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, the Ame- 
rican. It may be much darkened, obscured and per- 
verted, but it is there, and it is capable, by cultivation, 
of becoming all that is needful to control, restrain, and 
govern human conduct. It lives and lingers amidst 
the deepest debasement, and a human being can never 
be so degraded that it shall be wholly expelled from 
the bosom. We are as certain of finding it, in some 
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form, in the most debased savage as in him who has 
reached the highest type of civilization ; in the most 
oppressed slave, as in the most exalted freeman. We 
are sure that it is there; we are sure that it can be 
aroused so as to become a most powerful agent in re- 
straining from sin, and prompting to virtue. Now it 
is the most natural and philosophical interpretation of 
this fact, to infer that where this exists, there 7s one 
race. It is such a fact as would exist if the race were 
one ; it cannot well be supposed that God would engage 
in separate and independent works of creation, when 
this is found so prominent, so powerful, and so dis- 
tinctive a faculty. 

Third. As connected with this, and as consequent on 
this, man is a being, as such, capable of being governed 
by moral law. Here it is to be admitted, also, that God 
might have made any number of beings isolated and 
independent, who would be capable of being governed 
by moral law; but the point now suggested is, that 
where this is found as constituting a distinct class of 
beings, it is most natural and philosophical to suppose 
that they had a common origin and a common ancestry. 
It cannot be denied that there is a class of undoubted 
facts on which this argument is predicated. Man is 
the only being on earth capable of being governed by 
moral law, or in relation to whose conduct this can be 
relied on. Man zs so governed. The laws of God; the 
laws of conscience; the laws of morals; the sense of right 
and wrong, of justice and injustice—these and kindred 
things are the main grounds of reliance all over the 
world in the government of man. In the worst forms 
of despotism; under the most vigilant and rigid police; 
in an army—the most arbitrary and absolute of all 
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governments; in all forms of slavery, there is a reliance 
for securing virtue, order, and industry, derived from 
the sense of moral obligation, tenfold more constant 
and more powerful than there is from force or fear, 
Under free institutions it is almost the only reliance, and 
if we take any instance that may occur under the most 
absolute form of despotism, we should be surprised, 
perhaps, to find in how many respects comparatively 
the conduct of the subject is secured by the operations 
of conscience, and by a sense of what is right; in how 
few, though these may be more marked and prominent, 
by’ the dread of punishment. Whatever there is of 
fidelity in the domestic relations; of kindness to others; 
of honesty and truthfulness; of temperance, chastity, 
and charity—nay, of obedience to laws though unjust, 
and of respect to the despot himself, is to be traced 
much more to this sense of right and wrong than’ to 
mere arbitrary power. But for this no government 
could be instituted over man; no subordination could 
be secured. And this pertains to man alone. We 
expect to find it everywhere; we make it an element 
in all our calculations about a human being. We 
cannot make it an element in our calculations about 
any other creature on earth. Now this looks as 7 the 
race were one; as 7f there was something that divided 
this one race absolutely and forever from all inferior 
beings. It is just such an arrangement as would exist 
on the supposition that all men are descended from 
one ancestry; it is a fact which cannot be easily ex- 
plained on any other supposition. 

Fourth. The endowments of man in reference to the 
future all show the same thing. I mean that there is 
a class of endowments in this respect to be found in 
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man, and in man alone, which are what they would be 
on the supposition that the race is descended from a 
single pair, and which are such as they would not be 
on any other supposition. I refer to the fact that 
human beings have hopes, desires, and aspirations, 
which other creatures have not, and that they are of 
such a character as to indicate acommon origin. These 
endowments may be, indeed, very feeble in many cases. 
They may be overlaid by ignorance; by corrupt pas- 
sions; by brutality. They may be almost trodden out 
by the heel of oppression. But they exist. They can 
be revived. They may become powerful in any human 
being. We have only to cultivate them, to place men 
in such circumstances that they may be developed, to 
make these endowments most elevated and most trans- 
forming elenients in controlling men. And these things 
exist in man alone. In no other creature, by any pro- 
cess of cultivation, or by any length of years, can the 
glimmerings of these feelings be excited; nor can the 
most elevated of the brutal creation be placed, in these 
respects, on a level with the very lowest of the human 
species. Is not the most natural explanation of this 
fact the supposition that all the race has descended 
from one pair? 

Fifth. It is also an indisputable fact, indicating unity 
in the race, that the distinction between man and the 
lower animals in the points now referred to, is never 
confounded. The line which divides them is never 
crossed. The brute never becomesaman. The facul- 
ties of the brute are never so enlarged or developed 
that he is exalted to the condition of a human being, 
that he reasons, acts from conscience, cherishes hopes, 
builds houses, writes books, makes speeches, constructs 
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railroads, bridges, or telegraphs. He makes no attain- 
ment which he transmits to coming ages; he does 
nothing which makes the instinct of the next genera- 
tion of his own species different from what it was in 
the first one of the race. The beaver built his house 
with as much skill, and the honey-bee its cell with as 
much mathematical accuracy, in the first age of the 
world, as the beaver and the bee of the present gene- 
ration do. The lion and the elephant of the early 
ages is a lion or an elephant still, and nothing has been 
done to change either of them into a man. 

It is true that this consideration would not of itself 
demonstrate that all the race is descended from one 
pair, any more than a similar consideration would 
demonstrate that.all the lions, or all the wolves, or all 
the elephants were descended respectively from one 
pair; but it is a consideration to show that there is 
unity in the race; that it is separated by impassable 
barriers from all the races of animals beneath; and 
that the most natural solution of the facts in the case 
is that they all had one origin. 

Siath. To this conclusion not a few of the most 
eminent men in science have come as the result of 
purely scientific investigation. It is not to be denied 
that a different opinion is embraced by other men, 
some of them also eminent in science; but the fact 
now adverted to may be regarded as a proof that 
the doctrine of a diversity of origin of the human 
race is not an established fact in the purely scientific 
world, and cannot be alleged as an argument to over- 
throw the authority of the Bible. He cannot be pro- 
perly accused of credulity, or of disregarding the con- 
clusions of science, who maintains with such men as 

11 
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will now be referred to the doctrine of the unity of 
the human race, and the belief of the Scripture ac- 
count that all the varieties of men on the earth have 
descended from one pair. 

“The different races of mankind,” says Humboldt 
-—employing the language of the distinguished German 
naturalist Miiller, to give expression to the view which 
he himself adopts—“the different races of mankind 
are not different species of a genus, but forms of one 
sole species.” ‘I'he human species,” says Cuvier, 
“appears to be single.” ‘When we compare,” says 
Pritchard, “all the facts and observations which have 
been heretofore fully established as to the specific in- 
stincts and separate physical endowments of all the 
distinct tribes of sentient beings in the universe, we 
are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion that all 
human races are of one species and one family.”* 

IV. It has not yet been shown that the diversities 
among men cannot be accounted for on the supposition 
that all the varieties of the human race have been de- 
rived from one pair. It is not easy, indeed, to prove 
a negative, and it is not ordinarily fair in logic to call 
on an adversary to demonstrate a negative, yet, in this 
case it is certainly fair to demand that he who denies 
that all men are descended from one pair, and that 
the Scripture account is the true one, should demon- 
strate that the varieties in the human race CANNOT be 
accounted for, except on the supposition of a diversity 
of origin. This is the essential point of his position. 
There is certainly no historical fact on which he can 
rely to demonstrate that the varieties of men on the 


* Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 265, 266. 
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earth have had a different parentage; there are no 
documentary records—no monuments—no, not even 
any traditions—which go back to any distant parent- 
age of the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the African, and 
the American races; for there are no records which go 
up to the origin of man, unless those records are found 
in the Bible. With all the testimony, therefore, which 
history actually furnishes that men are descended from 
one pair; with all the presumptions in favor of that fact 
derived from the considerations which have been sug- 
gested above; with the undoubted fact that very material 
changes are made in men, and in the habits, the form, 
the qualities of the lower animals, by climate, by train- 
ing, by accident, it is not improper to demand of him 
who denies that the races of men are descended from 
one pair, that he should demonstrate that the diversities 
existing among men CANNOT have been produced by 
influences such as have been referred to; and parti- 
cularly the three following possible solutions—to spe- 
cify no more—must be set aside, or shown to be im- 
possible, before it will be proper to draw the conclusion 
that the Scripture account is false :— 

(1) It must be shown that the varieties in the human 
family, in complexion, stature, and anatomical structure, 
cannot have been the result of climate, or of long-con- 
tinued habits and customs. Very great changes, in these 
respects, are produced by these causes; and it is neces- 
sary that it should be shown that the acknowledged 
differences among men lie beyond the range of such 
changes. It might be necessary,,also, to show how far 
such causes may go, and where exactly is the dividing 
line between what may be produced, and what not, from 
those causes. There are great varieties among the Mon- 
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golian people themselves, and yet it would hardly be 
maintained that the Tartars, and the Hindoos, and the 
Chinese races have each a separate ancestry. There 
are great varieties in the American races of savages, 
and yet it would not be maintained that each of the 
tribes which constituted the Iroquois, the Mexicans, 
the Peruvians, and the Patagonians, had a separate an- 
cestry. There are very great varieties in the African 
races between the inhabitants of Congo, the Bakwains, 
and the Caffrarians, but it has not been held to be neces- 
sary to suppose that each of these varieties had a differ- 
ent ancestry. Even the advocates ofa diversity of origin 
in the human race, have supposed that all these subor- 
dinate varieties can be accounted for on a different sup- 
position than that they each had a separate ancestry. 
It is not improbable that the hundred and fifty va- 
rieties of dogs on the earth could be traced to a single 
pair; and can it be shown that the varieties in the 
human species could not be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the causes above referred to might have 
produced it? This must be demonstrated—not asserted 
—before it will be logical to set aside the testimony of 
the Bible in the case. 

(2) It must be demonstrated by him who denies the 
doctrine that all the races of men have descended from 
one pair, that the varieties which exist could not have 
been the result of what is commonly called “accident :” 
that is, a variety which, so far as human knowledge 
can go, can be traced to no known cause—a variety 
producing a new type or form, which may be propa- 
gated or transmitted to future generations. There can 
be no doubt that there are laws in regard to such 
methods of producing variety in plants and animals; 
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but man, as yet, has been unable, to any extent, to 
arrange and classify those laws. Yet it is to this, more 
than to anything else, perhaps, that we owe the varie- 
ties in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, on which 
the happiness of man and the progress of the world so 
much depend. Under this law, if it isa law, and not 
the result of a direct divine interference, the species are 
continued intact in the vegetable and animal kingdoms; 
the proper lines between orders and species are never 
crossed; the great divisions between the different 
kingdoms are never confounded; but within these 
limits, endless varieties are introduced upon the earth, 
rendering it possible that there should be a constant 
advance in human things. What seems to be an acci- 
dent in the races of horses, sheep, cattle, by which one 
or more of a superior order, or of a different color or 
form, may be produced and propagated, becomes the 
foundation for the different breeds of horses, sheep, and 
cattle; and to this fact, undoubtedly, is to be traced the 
origin of the different breeds of animals, and the fact 
that those of one generation may be so much more 
valuable than those of a former age. It isa well known 
fact, also, that in planting the seeds of apples, straw-.. 
berries, peaches, and other fruits, there is no certainty, 
nor indeed the smallest probability, that any considera- 
ble number of seeds will produce the same fruit as the 
parent. While there will be no crossing between the 
species; while the apple will produce an apple, the 
peach a peach, and the strawberry a strawberry, and 
nothing else, it is still true that none of them may be 
like the parent, and that no two of the same kind of 
seeds will produce the same kind of fruit. It is to this, 
as is well known, that we obtain from “ seedings” that 
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vast variety of fruit which we now possess; and from 
this fact it occurs that there is a possibility of progress 
in the cultivation of fruit and grain. A strawberry, a 
peach, an apple, thus produced, may be far in advance 
in size and flavor of the parent, and, by becoming the 
parent of a new variety, may lay the foundation for 
permanent progress in horticulture or agriculture. The 
products of “seedlings,” also, are capable of propa- 
gation. While it is true, as a general law, that the 
“hybrids,” the “cross-breeds,” and the “half-breeds,” are 
less susceptible of propagation, and soon “run out;” and 
while it is true that the offsprings of different races of 
animals cannot propagate their kind, this is by no means 
true of the accidental varieties in the same species. Now 
it cannot be demonstrated that all the varieties in the 
human race may not have been produced under some 
such law; or, in other words, that they may not be the 
result of an accidental variety, as difficult of explana- 
tion as the existence of a black sheep in a flock; ora 
horse of peculiar color, beauty, or size; or of a Devon, 
an Ayrshire, or a Durham variety among cattle; or of 
Hovey’s Seedling, the Moyamensing Pine, the Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, the British Queen, or the Early 
Scarlet, among strawberries; or of the Early Harvest, 
the Summer Pearmain, the Maiden’s’ Blush, the Haw- 
thornden, the Rambo, the Fall Pippin, the Bell-flower, 
the Greening, or the Spitzenberg, among apples; or of 
the Carnation, the Elton, the Kentish, the Late Duke, 
the May Duke, the Morello, or the White Heart, among 
cherries; or of the Bloodgood, the Julienne, the Tyson, 
the Moyamensing, the Washington, the Bartlett, the 
Marie Louise, the Duchesse d’Angouleme, the Chau- 
montel, or the Seckel, among pears. All these, and 
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numerous other varieties, are to be traced to the same 
cause: at first to “‘accident,” and then to culture and 
propagation. Noman can demonstrate that the varieties 
in the human species may not have been produced 
under some such law, by an origin which can no more 
be accounted for than the origin of the Catawba Grape, 
the Moorpark Apricot, or the Rare-Ripe Peach. It is 
not affirmed that this cs the origin of the different 
races of men; it is'affirmed only that the man who 
maintains that all the varieties of the human race have 
not descended from one pair must demonstrate that a 
law which prevails so extensively in regard to animals 
and plants, and which is the foundation of the vast 
variety existing in those kingdoms—a variety apparently 
as great as those which are found in the human species— 
could Not have had an existence in the propagation of 
man. The presumption from analogy would seem to 
be that this was at least probable; the contrary can 
never be demonstrated. 

(3) It is necessary for those who assert that the 
diversities of the human race cannot be accounted for 
philosophically on either of the two suppositions which 
have been referred to, to demonstrate that it cannot 
have been caused by some direct divine interposition, 
by which, for some cause not now known to us, such 
a change may have been produced in the constitution 
of certain portions of the race as to lay the foundation 
for the diversities which now exist. That God has 
had, and still has, the power to do this, no one can deny; 
and whether he ever has thus interposed in relation to 
man, or to any other creatures upon the earth, is a 
question to be examined, and which is a fair subject of 
inquiry. A rejecter of revelation has not the right to, 
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assume that this could not be; for changes have occurred 
on the earth certainly not less remarkable, or less diffi- 
cult of explanation, than this would be. A great change 
of belief has already commenced, and will be likely to 
extend much farther than it has yet done, in regard 
to the divine interposition in the affairs of the earth. 
Formerly the whole doctrine of miracles was denied, 
and the denial was attempted to be maintained on the 
ground of science. It was held to be unphilosophical 
to suppose that God would interpose in any such way 
as to change, or, as it was expressed, ‘to violate’ the 
laws of nature; and Mr. Hume endeavored to demon- 
strate that it was impossible to be proved by human 
testimony that any such changes have occurred. One 
of the great revolutions produced by the disclosures of 
geology consists in the fact that God is again intro- 
duced into his own world, and in the demonstration 
of the fact, that he has, from time to time, interposed 
in the affairs of the earth by a succession of most re- 
markable miracles—that is, by producing changes which 
cannot be traced to any secondary antecedent causes, or 
to the operation of mere physical laws. It is now esta- 
blished by the disclosures of geology that there has 
been on the earth a succession of races of animals, a 
large part of which have passed away, and that these 
successive races came upon the earth, not by develop- 
ment from some anterior and inferior race, but by a 
beginning—a springing into existence anew—a creation 
—and therefore a miracle. No conclusion of geology: 
is more clear and well defined than this, that those 
races are distinct from each other; that one is not a 
development from a preceding race; that they have 
begun to be, and that having accomplished their pur- 
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pose, they have passed away to give place to a new 
race or order of higher character, and better adapted 
to the new condition of the world, until at last man 
appeared, not as a development from an inferior race, 
but as a new form of being. Now, these new and 
successive races of animals must either have been the 
production of physical laws, or must have sprung up 
by “spontaneous generation,” or must have been deve- 
loped from an inferior race, or must have been brought 
upon the stage by direct creative power. The science 
of geology, left to itself, has set aside each of the for- 
mer of these suppositions, and has disclosed to the 
world the fact that there have been. successive CREA- 
TIONS upon the earth, occupying vast periods of dura- 
tion, perhaps millions of years, until the whole was 
crowned by the creation of man; and that, so far from 
its being true that miracles are impossible, nothing has 
been more common on the earth. God has been con- 
tinually interposing by miraculous creative power. 
Each new order of beings that has been introduced 
into the world, has been brought upon the stage by a 
miracle; each new act of creation has been a miracle ; 
and whatever may have been, in the estimation of 
Mr. Hume, the insufficiency of “human testimony,” 
in establishing a miracle, no one can doubt now the 
“testimony” of geology, as found in the fossil re- 
mains of the extinct generations of beings scattered 
over the earth, each followed by a new creation, that 
there have been interventions of Divine power above 
that of any existing “laws of nature,” in producing 
momentous changes in the affairs of our world; that is, 
that miracles “have been matters of quite common oc- 
currence,” for every act of creation must be a miracle. 
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It is not, therefore, an opinion which should be set 
aside as unworthy of attention, that God may have in- 
terposed at some period, or periods, in the affairs of 
men, in producing changes in the human condition 
which would account for all the diversities now found 
among the races of men upon the earth. 

The remark which I have been now making is, that 
we have a right to demand that he who denies the 
truth of the Scripture statement that the race is made 
of one blood, and is descended from one pair, should 
be able to set aside each of these suppositions, before 
he can philosophically reject the testimony of the Bible 
on the subject. If either of these suppositions will ac- 
count for the varieties in the human race, or, if ether of 
them may have occurred—that is, if it is impossible to 
demonstrate that they could not have occurred, then 
it is not unphilosophical to receive the testimony of the 
Bible in the case as true. 

The opinion of the writer of this Essay would be of 
no value as to the question which of these three suppo- 
sitions is most philosophical, and which will ultimately 
be found to be true; but I may be permitted to submit 
the inquiry whether the second of those suggested, and 
which has not been commonly referred to in endeavor- 
ing to account for the diversities of the race, will not 
be found to be most in accordance with the analogies 
of nature. The believer in the Bible must suppose 
that the solution i is to be found in one of them, and he 
may be held to the responsibility of showing ‘that one 
of them is probable and philosophical. It is indis- 
pensable for the rejecter of revelation to show that 
neither of them can possibly be true. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CONCLUSION. WHAT IS THE FOUNDATION OF FAITH IN 
THH WORD OF GOD. 


THE conclusions which have been reached in this 
Hssay, if the reasoning which has been pursued is 
sound, are the following :— 

(1) That there is in the nature of things such a thing 
as truth—as right and wrong; such a thing as justice, 
benevolence, holiness, in themselves considered; and 
without reference to any power ordaining them to be 
such. God is holy, not simply because he is what he 
is, and because he chooses to call this holiness, or 
because he requires his creatures to believe that what 
he chooses to be constitutes holiness, but because there 
is such a thing as holiness in itself, and because that 
holiness is found in him. The opposite of this would 
not be holiness, even if found in God, and if he chose 
to require that it should be regarded as holiness, So 
God is true; God is just; God is good, not simply 
because certain attributes exist in him and he choose 
to call those attributes truth, justice, and goodness, but 
because there 2s such a thing as truth, justice, goodness 
in the nature of things, and because these things are 
found in fact in the essential nature of God. The 
opposite of these things would not be truth, justice, 
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goodness, even if found in God, and even if he should 
solemnly require that they should be regarded as such. 
God is thus worthy of adoration, confidence, love, not 
because he has chosen to possess certain attributes and 
to call them holiness, truth, justice, and goodness, but 
because his nature is, in fact, and apart from any 
arbitrary appointment, holy, true, just, and good. His 
nature is perfect, not simply because it is what it is, 
and he choose to call it perfection because it is his, but 
because there 7s such a thing as a perfect character ; 
and that character is found in him. Any supposable 
change of his nature; any act by which he would 
become different from what he is, would not make that 
new nature perfect or holy because it was his, and 
because he chose that it should be regarded as perfect ; 
but if he became what we now regard as unjust, 
untrue, and malevolent, it would be injustice, falsehood, 
and malevolence still, though it were found in him. 
We adore, love, and reverence God not because he has 
made one thing true and another false, and required us 
to regard it as such because he has so made them, but 
because he 7s holy, just, good, and true, and is, in fact, 
worthy of universal adoration and praise. The founda- 
tion of our faith in him is that he zs a perfect Being; 
not that he is an arbitrary Being, a Being of mere 
power, that can “call evil good or good evil,” and thus 
require his creatures to adopt a shifting morality at 
his pleasure. 

(2) The nature of God is such that it, in-fact, cor- 
responds with that which is eternally true, good, just, 
and right, or that it represents that and measures that. 
His character, his laws, his plans, always correspond 
with, and represent that which is eternally right. 
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Knowing what his character is, or what his will. is, we 
know what is right and what is wrong; for he ex- 
presses and represents that in his whole nature and in 
all his laws. We need no other standard of right and 
wrong, of truth and error, therefore, than his will, for 
that will corresponds with what is eternally right and 
just; we are sure that, when we understand his nature 
and his will, we understand what is eternally just, true, 
and good. Thus his character and his will become the 
exponent or measure of what is just and true, not 
because he makes one thing to be true and another 
false, one thing good and another evil, by an act of 
will, but because such is the perfection of his nature 
that it cannot be otherwise than that it should repre- 
sent and express what is best. Man is so made that, 
when his mind acts freely and under right influences, 
he regards his Maker as perfect. God designed, in 
forming the human soul, that it should be so made as 
to attribute perfection to its Creator, and to have con- 
fidence in him as a perfect Being. The soul of man 
was so made by a clear purpose on the part of the 
Creator, and the skill and wisdom of the Creator have 
been eminently shown in making it thus. 

In accordance with this view, we are led to believe 
that the universe is MADE with the highest wisdom 
and goodness. It is not merely formed in a certain 
way, and pronounced to be good and wise because it is 
the mere pleasure of God that it should be so regarded, 
and because he chooses that what he has done should 
be regarded as wise and good, but it is made as it 
would be on the supposition that it was intended to 
make a world that should develop what is wise and 
good, The human frame is made in the best manner 
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for the ends contemplated, not because it is made in a 
certain way and then pronounced to be made in the 
best manner, or because God requires us to believe 
that what he does is best simply because he chooses to 
call it so, but because it 7s wisely and skilfully made. 
It is made as one would make it who should undertake 
to adapt it perfectly to the ends in view. So in the 
vegetable kingdoms; so in the mineral kingdoms; so 
in the air, the water, the land; so in the universe of 
stars and suns. The whole framework of nature 7s 
thus wisely fitted up; and the proper result of the 
study of the works of God is not merely to learn what 
he has done, and then to cal/ that wisdom and goodness 
because he has chosen to call it so, but to learn through 
those works that God 7s wise, and great, and good, 
and just. The universe is made just as it would be 
made by a Being of infinite wisdom, goodness, and, 
therefore, it is made in the best manner possible. God 
is to be adored and loved, not because he made a uni- 
verse without any regard to what was wise and best, 
and then chose that we should regard what he had 
done as wise and best; but he is to be adored and 
loved because he has done all things in conformity 
with the most perfect idea of what 7s wise and best, 
and he is, THEREFORE, a Being who is worthy of uni- 
versal confidence and love. 

Hence men ‘study nature;’ learning from nature 
not merely what God does, but what is best. They find 
there not only the wisest arrangements, but the wisest 
models for them to imitate. Most of the mechanical 
contrivances among men are mere imitations of nature, 
because God has done there what it is best and wisest to 
be done. He understood the case perfectly, and he 
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adapted his arrangements to what 7s wisest and best, 
In the mechanic arts; in the structure of ships, houses, 
bridges, arches; in relation to the power of the lever, 
the screw, the inclined plane—to lifting weights, and to 
locomotion—men are learning more and more to aban- 
don their own models and to study those of nature; and 
in these explorations of nature, men are rapidly coming 
to the conclusion that in reference to any object which 
they may desire to accomplish, they may find some- 
where in nature a more perfect model than they can 
themselves devise, and that all that they can hope to 
do is to approximate it in some humble degree, but 
with no hope of being able to form one as perfect 
themselves. The most perfect models for ships, for 
example, are found in nature, and the perfection of 
naval architecture is closely connected with an’ ac- 
quaintance with the form and structure of the fishes 
and fowls whose home is the water, and which are 
made to glide safely on the water or swiftly through it. 

Geology, while it has seemed to endanger revelation, 
has also contributed much to a correct knowledge of 
God, and of his truth. Among other things, it has 
shown how accurately the principle now referred to 
was consulted even in the structure of those animals 
that have now passed away, for even in what are now 
regarded as the humblest forms of animal life—forms 
of life of so little consequence in the great scale of 
being that they have been suffered forever to pass 
away—proofs of skill are found such as now enter into 
the highest mechanical contrivances. God made things 
good not by an arbitrary decree, or, in other words, they 
were not good because he simply made them, but made 
them as perfect as they could be, according to the best 
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idea of what was demanded in the circumstances. The 
most ingenious contrivances of men have been in nu- 
merous cases anticipated, and are but a “repetition of 
a previously executed design.” “The partitions,” for 
example, “which separate into chambers all the whorls 
of the ammonite except the outermost one, were ex- 
quisitely adapted to strengthen, by the tortuous wind- 
ings of their outer edges, a shell which had to combine © 
great lightness with great powers of resistance. Itself 
a continuous arch throughout, it was supported by a 
series of arches inside, somewhat resembling in form 
the groined ribs of the Gothic roof, but which, unlike 
the ponderous stonework of the medizval architects, 
were as light as they were strong. And to this com- 
bination of arches there was added, in the ribs and 
grooves of the cell, yet another element of strength 
—that which has of late been introduced into iron 
roofs, which, by means of their corrugations—ribs and 
grooves like those of the ammonite—are made to span 
over wide spaces, without the support of beams or 
rafters. Still more recently the same principle has 
been introduced into metallic boats, which, when cor- 
rugated, like the old ammonites, are found to be suffi- 
ciently strong to resist almost any degree of pressure 
without the wonted addition of an exterior framework. 
The belemnite seems to have united the principle of 
the float to that of the sinker, as we see both of them 
united in some of our modern life-boats, which are 
preserved on their keel by one principle, and preserved 
from foundering by another. The trilobites were 
covered over back and head with the most exquisitely 
constructed plate armor; but as their abdomens seem 
to have been soft and defenceless, they had the ability 
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of coiling themselves round on the approach of danger, 
plate moving on plate with the nicest adjustment, till 
the rim of the armed tail rested on that of the armed 
head, and the creature presented the appearance of a 
ball defended at every point. Nor were the ancient 
crinoids less remarkable for the amount of nice con- 
trivance which* their structures exhibited, than the 
ancient molluses or crustaceans. In their calyx-like 
bodies, consisting always of many parts, we find the 
principle of the arch introduced in almost every possi- 
ble form and modification, and the utmost flexibility 
secured to their stony arms by the amazing number 
of the pieces of which they were composed, and the 
nice disposition of the joints. The bony scales which 
covered fishes such as the Osteolepis and Diplopterus 
of the Old Red Sandstone, were of considerable mass 
and thickness. They could not, compatibly with much 
nicety of finish, be laid over each other, like the thin 
horny scales of the salmon or herring; and so we find 
them curiously fitted together, not like slates on a 
modern roof, but like hewn stones on an ancient one. 
There ran on the upper surface of each, along the an- 
terior side and higher end, a groove of a depth equal 
to half the thickness of the scale; and along the pos- 
terior side and lower end, on the under surface, a sort 
of bevelled chamber, which, fitting into the grooves of 
the scales immediately behind and beneath it, brought 
their surfaces to the same line, and rendered the shin- 
ing coverings of these strongly armed ganoids as 
smooth and even as those of the most delicately coated 
fishes of the present day.”—TZestimony of the Rocks. 
By Hugh Miller, pp. 241-247. 

The world is full of contrivances of this sort, tend- 
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ing to illustrate the idea that the Great Creator is a 
Being of infinite wisdom and goodness, and that things 
are made in accordance with what is in zse/f wise and 
good. There is nothing arbitrary in those works. 
The arrangements are resorted to not as a matter of 
mere will, but because it is best that they should be re- 
sorted to. ° 

The idea here suggested, and which it has been the 
object of this Essay to illustrate, is, that the nature of 
God is such that his character is perfectly conformed 
to what ¢s right and best. In all things his will is 
best, not simply because it zs his will, but because it is 
in itself best, and because such is his nature that what 
He does zs always conformed to that. 

Thus, we have confidence in God: not as a Being of 
mere power; not as one who does what he pleases and 
then ordains that what he does is best, simply because 
he wills it; not as one who might have willed or done 
the opposite of what he has willed and done, and who 
then, with equal ease, could have made that right by 
an act of will; not as one who calls one thing evil and 
another good because he chooses to do so, and who 
might have reversed the arrangement if he had chosen 
to do it; not as one who has made us simply to ap- 
prove of what he has done, and who could have made 
us to have approved the reverse if he had chosen to do 
so; not as one who has shaped the conscience merely 
to approve of what he does, irrespective of the question 
whether it is right or wrong, and who might, if he had 
chosen, have so made the conscience as to approve of 
what it now condemns, and to feel pain at what now 
gives it pleasure. Not for reasons such as these have we 
confidence in God, and not for reasons such as these 
are we required to have confidence in him, but his 
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nature is worthy of confidence, because he is good, and 
true, and holy ; because his will is always conformed 
to what 7s just and right; because he has so made us 
that we can be virtuous after his own image, that we 
can approve of what is right in itself, that we can be 
prompted by our conscience to what is in itself good, 
that we can be deterred from what is evil because a 
certain course zs evil, that we can be led in a path 
which is straight and right because it zs straight and 
right. In one word, God is not an arbitrary being, 
sporting with right and wrong; giving arbitrary names 
to things; exalting things indifferent into virtues, or 
making things that are harmless, vices; making things 
good or evil at his will; establishing by mere will a 
temporary and flexible morality: he is a Being all 
whose words, and laws, and commands, and acts are 
conformed to what Is ETERNALLY AND UNCHANGEABLY 
RigHtT. It is only in such a Being that we can have 
confidence; only under the government of such a God 
that the interests of the universe-can be secure. Know- 
ing, if we can in any way, what ¢s true and right, we 
know what God will do and ordain; knowing, in any 
way, what he does, and what he ordains, we know that 
that is right, for his nature is such that that result will 
always be secured. The foundation of our confidence, 
then, in God is that his nature is absolutely perfect ; 
that it is conformed to what is eternally true, and just, 
and good, and holy, and best. 

(3) The foundation of faith in his word, therefore, is, 
that that word is the expression of what he sees to be 
true and right, and that, therefore, it is worthy of our 
confidence in the same way that he himself is. It is’ 
based on evidence that it is indeed his word, and though 
in all cases we may not be able to see its reasonableness 
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—as we cannot in all cases see the reason of his doings— 
yet we feel assured that his word has a foundation i 
the truth itself, as his doings have a foundation i wis- 
dom. In neither case do we contemplate a mere 
utterance of will, but we contemplate what we are 
made to regard as wisdom and truth. The faith which 
we have in his word is faith in himself, and resolves 
itself ultimately into that. It is a confident belief that 
what he reveals ¢s in accordance with what is eternally 
true and right. If it be supposed that he would make 
a revelation at all, he could communicate as truth no- 
thing else than what he has communicated. He could 
not, by an act of will, have made to be true the reverse 
of those things which he has now revealed as true, nor 
could he have made those things to be right which 
would be the reverse of what he has now commanded. 
As he could not have made two and two seven, or the 
three angles of a triangle more than two right angles, 
so he could not have made ingratitude, pride, selfish- 
ness, dishonesty, fraud, oppression, cruelty, slavery, 
right. There are eternal principles of truth and jus- 
tice. He has made us to approve of those principles, 
and to disapprove of the opposite; and he has made 
us to love and reverence fim because all his acts and 
laws are conformable to those principles. We could 
not approve the conduct or love the character of a 
God whose revealed word was not conformed to these 
eternal principles. 

(4) In those matters, which lie level to our compre- 
hension, or within the limits of our present faculties, 
his revealed truth commends itself to our understand- 
ings and our consciences, in such a way that we perceive 
it to be true. We might not have been able to discover 
it ourselves. The human mind might never have come 
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up to it in its onward progress. But when it ¢s re- 
vealed, it commends itself as true, and we receive it as 
such. We see that it accords with all our convictions 
of truth; with all the principles of our nature; with all 
the demands of our moral and intellectual being; with 
all the circumstances of our condition; with all our 
constitutional desires and aspirations. The doctrines 
which he has revealed commend themselves to us in 
such a sense that the opposite could not be made to 
commend themselves to us, or so that we could not 
find in our being that which would approve of the 
opposite of these things as true. As no revelation 
could so present the proposition that all the angles of 
a triangle are greater than two right angles that we 
could receive it as true, so there are propositions in 
morals and religion which could not be so commended 
to us by any pretended revelation that we could pos- 
sibly receive them as true. They would be false to 
our nature; false to our instincts; false to our hopes; 
false to our experience; false to the whole course of 
things on earth. We could not, by any authority of a 
pretended revelation, be made to embrace the proposi- 
tion that intemperance is a virtue, for the whole course 
of things is against such a proposition. No virtue 
could lead to such results as intemperance does. We 
could not, by any pretended revelation, be made to be- 
lieve that ingratitude, falsehood, treachery, dishonesty, 
theft, oppression, are virtues; for all the instincts of 
our nature, all the laws of our being, all the results of 
conduct, demonstrate to us that such things cannot be 
virtues. But we can believe, we do easily believe, that 
the conduct recommended in the golden rule is vir- 
tuous; for, although we might not have been able to 
i2* 
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originate that rule ourselves, it so commends itself to 
us when it 7s revealed that we see at once that it is 
right and good. The same is true of the requirements 
of honesty, fidelity, kindness, benevolence, charity, and 
chastity. The same is true of the law which requires 
us to pray, to love God, to keep his law, to lead a 
serious life, to prepare for another world. Nothing 
could convince the world at large that theft and piracy 
are right; nothing can convince the world at large 
that slavery is right; and if in a book of pretended 
revelation these things were sanctioned as right, or 
enjoined as just, the book would ultimately be rejected 
by mankind. Man could not be convinced that such 
a book came from God—for such doctrines are opposed 
to the constitution of our nature, and they cannot be 
embraced by the world as right. 

It is the fact now adverted to which is the founda- 
tion of the strong attachment of Christians to the truths 
of the Bible. They see the statements in the Bible to 
be true. These statements accord with all the demands 
of their nature; with all the wants of their condition; 
with all their own experience; with all the circum- 
stances of their being. Nothing can convince them 
that the religion which reveals such truths is false. 
They may not be able to demonstrate, so as to meet 
the cavils of objectors, that the miracles alleged to 
have been wrought, were wrought; they may not be 
qualified to enter into the learned questions which arise 
in regard to the criticism of the sacred books; they 
may be unable to meet many of the sneers and cayils 
of infidels; but they are assured that the truths in 
the Bible accord with the wants of their nature, and 
are such as it is proper that a revelation should eom- 
municate to mankind. They are so made that they 
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cannot believe those statements to be false. No terror 
of the flames of martyrdom can convince them that 
they-are not true. Euclid could never have been con- 
vinced that two rectangles, which have the same alti- 
tude, are not to each other as their bases; Pythagoras 
could never have been convinced that in a right-angled 
triangle the square of the hypothenuse is not equal to 
the sum of the squares of the two sides; and Galileo, 
with all his submission to the authority of the church, 
never was convinced that the Copernican system of 
astronomy is not the true system. No fury of perse- 
cution; no terrors of the rack, the thumb-screw, the 
fagot, ever could have convinced those men that they 
did not hold the truth on those subjects. In like 
manner, no terror of the rack or the stake can convince 
a Christian that he has not by nature a sinful heart; 
that he is not bound to love God; that the law of God 
is not such as his conscience and reason approve; that 
the plan of salvation is not adapted to his wants as a 
sinner, as a dying man, and as a traveller to another 
world. Nothing can convince him that the require- 
ments of the Gospel are not adapted to promote his 
own purity, peace, and happiness, or that that Gospel 
would not put a period to the evils that now reign 
upon the earth. The Gospel commends itself to his 
nature; it meets his wants; it satisfies his soul; it fills 
him with peace; it sustains him in trial; it aids him 
in the hour of temptation; it inspires him with hope; 
it elevates his character, and imparts to him a joy 
which he has sought in vain in the pleasures and pur- 
suits of the world. He may not be able to ‘argue’ for 
these truths, but he can ‘burn’ for them; and hence 
thousands and tens of thousands of Christians, many 
of them ‘unlearned and ignorant’—many of them 
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trained in the refinements of elevated life—many of 
them tender and delicate females—have gone cheer- 
fully to the stake in attestation of their faith in the 
Redeemer. 

(5) In matters which lie beyond the limits of our 
reason, the precepts of a true revelation will be in the 
range of truths already known, and will commend 
themselves to us as such. We have the same confi- 
dence in the disclosures of the telescope which we 
have in those which are made by the naked eye. We 
as really believe in the existence of Uranus or Nep- 
tune; in the existence of stars in the various nebule ; 
and in the existence of the asteroids between Mars 
and Jupiter, as we do in the sun or the moon. The foun- 
dation of faith is the same; and a man will as certainly 
and confidently act on the belief of the one as the 
other. So in regard to the truths of revelation. Many 
of those truths could never have been discovered by 
the unaided reason of man. But they lie in the range 
of truths already known, and none of them are con- 
tradictory to truths with which we are familiar, and 
on which we act from day to day. The instrument 
by which they are communicated to us makes no dif- 
ference in regard to the foundation or the strength of 
our faith, any more than the fact that one object is 
made known to us by the naked eye and another by 
the telescope makes a difference in the foundation of 
our faith in natural things. The foundation of faith 
in either case is simply that what is believed is TRUE. 
It matters not how the truth in the case is communi- 
cated to the mind; the fact that it 18 true is that on 
which the mind relies. In the cases just supposed, we 
rely in one instance on the testimony of the naked 
eye, in another on the testimony of the telescope; in 
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either case, on our conviction that what is believed is 
true. In matters pertaining to God; to the atonement; 
to the resurrection of the dead; to the realities of an- 
other world, we rest on the conviction of our own reason 
and conscience as far as they will carry us, and then on 
the testimony of God in matters above our reason: in 
either case on the belief that what is embraced by the 
mind is true. Our faith then in those things which lie 
beyond the limits of our own immediate observation is 
of the same nature, and is as firm, as in respect to 
those things which are within the range of our unaided 
powers, as faith in the revelations of the telescope is 
of the same nature as faith in the disclosures made by 
the naked eye. 

(6) From the nature of the case, and from the re- 
sults of all the progress that man has made thus far 
in science, the friend of the Bible may and should 
believe that all the disclosures yet to be made in sci- 
ence will be in accordance with the teachings of that 
book. As the teachings of the Bible commend them- 
selves to our reason; to the instincts of our nature; 
to all just conceptions of right and wrong; to the 
eternal doctrines of truth; to all our wants and to all 
our hopes—as they accord with what science has dis- 
closed thus far, and as the results have shown that 
there may be just confidence in the Bible so far as 
the knowledge of man has gone, the friend of the 
Bible is justified in supposing that it will always be 
so. The Bible, in its moral teachings, has commended 
itself to mankind as being in accordance with the 
principles of eternal truth and justice; it has kept in 
advance on the subject of morals of all that man could 
discover from other sources, and is still in advance; 
science has not yet disclosed anything that has been 
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demonstrated to be contradictory to the statements of 
the Bible; the results of all the discoveries made 
have been only to extend the conviction in the world 
that the Bible is true, and as the Bible occupies this 
position in an age of the world such as this is, it can- 
not be regarded as an unjustifiable anticipation that 
it will always occupy a similar position. The believer 
in the Bible has nothing to fear. The just foundation 
of faith in the word of God has not thus far been 
shaken. From this point, it seems to be proper that 
the believer in the book should look onward without 
apprehension of the future. The chemist wild conduct 
his inquiries in accordance with the laws of his own 
science, and without reference to the questions of 
exegesis about the meaning of the Bible, or of any 
other book. Let him do it. Let him not be disturbed 
in his communion with retorts, and blowpipes, and 
crucibles, even though he should pursue his inquiries 
with the feelings of Mephistopheles in Faust.—The 
miner will dig in the rocks, will turn up again the old 
foundations of the earth, and pursue his inquiries 
amidst the monuments of by-gone ages—-the relics and 
memorials of extinct generations of animals—the 
monuments that tell of modes of being that have long 
since passed away, and that are now unknown—quite 
irrespective of any inquiry about what the Bible 
teaches respecting the age of the world. Let him do 
it. Let him not be disturbed as he wields his pick- 
axe, by any of the questions which interpreters of the 
Bible have raised about the meaning of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Thus far the result has shown that 
from such sources the friend of the Bible has nothing 
to fear—The astronomer will point his glass to the 
heavens, and search for new stars, planets, comets, 
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asteroids; will endeavor to resolve the still unresolved 
nebulx, and to bring other nebule into view, to be 
resolved in turn by some future explorer, and he will 
do all this with no reference as to what the Bible 
teaches on the subject of creation. Let him do it. 
Thus far the friend of the Bible has had nothing to 
fear from these discoveries, and he has no ground to 
apprehend the result of any disclosures which astro- 
nomy may have yet to make.—The antiquarian will 
brush the dust from ancient monuments, and seek to 
decipher the meaning of long-buried inscriptions on 
temples and tombs; and he will do this with no refer- 
ence to what the Bible teaches as to the antiquity of 
the human race. Let him doit. Thus far the friend 
of the Bible has seen no reason for apprehension as to 
the result of such inquiries. Champollion and Lepsius 
in Hgypt, and Layard in Assyria, have done nothing 
to shake the confidence of the Christian in the Bible; 
and it is not an unfair anticipation that no future dis- 
closures from ancient tombs and temples will shake the 
foundation of faith in the word of God. And so the 
race will make progress in morals; in political science; 
in the refinements and courtesies of domestic and 
public intercourse; in the promptings of humanity ; 
in the impulses of a generous benevolence; in its 
views of what is proper in the dealings of man with 
man; in the claims to liberty as a right to be enjoyed 
by all men—but in none of these things will mankind 
ever get in advance of the teachings of the word of 
God. hese teachings are in accordance with eternal 
truth; and the nearer the approximation which men 
make in any form of knowledge to the principles of 
eternal truth, the more will they appreciate and love 
the word of God. The farther they advance in that . 
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knowledge, also, the more will they venerate the cha- 
racter of God—for they will but perceive more clearly 
that that character is not arbitrary—is not changeable— 
is not founded on a mere purpose of will—but that it is 
in accordance with what is eternally true, and right, and 
wise, and good; that he is to be adored because his 
nature is so perfect that all that he says and does will 
be in accordance with what is best, and will in all things 
be the exact measure of what is true and good. 

The sum of all—the result of all our inquiries is 
this: The foundation of faith in God and in his word 
is, that Gop IS INFINITELY WISE, JUST, AND GOOD; not 
that he is an arbitrary Being, making evil good and 
good evil at his pleasure; not as having the right to 
reverse these things if he should choose; not as having 
the power of making that right which is now wrong, 
or that wrong which is now right—that true which is 
now false, or that false which is now true—that crooked 
which is now straight, or that straight which is now 
crooked—that benevolent which is now malignant, and 
that malignant which is now benevolent; but the 
foundation of confidence in God and his word is in 
the fact that there is an eternal distinction between 
right and wrong—that there are things that are right 
in themselves, and things that are wrong in them- 
selves—and that the character of God IS SO PERFECT 
THAT ALL THAT HE SAYS AND DOES IS, AND WILL EVER 
BE, IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHAT IS ETERNALLY TRUE, 
AND RIGHT, AND BEST. 


THE END. 
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THe Way or SALVATION 


Illustrated in a Series of Thirty-six Discourses, By the Rey. Arsert 
Barnes. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, : - 5 4 - $1.00 


Contrnts :—The Bible—Obscurities of Divine Revelation—Claims of the Christian Relici 
—The Condition of Man not benefited by rejecting Christianity—The importance of Man 
—The Earth a place of Probation—Man on Probation—Necessity of accommodating our- © 
selves to the Divine Government—The State in which the Gospel finds Man—What must 
I do to be saved ?—Conviction of Sin—Struggles of a Convicted Sinner—A wounded Spirit 
—What will give permanent Peace?—The Mercy of God—The Atonemtent as fitted to give 
Peace—The Atonement as it removes the Obstacles in the way of Pardon—The N ecessity 
of Regeneration—The Nature of Regeneration—Agency of the Spirit in Regeneration— 
The Nature of Repentance—The Relation of Repentance to pardon in the Christian System 
—Philosophical Necessity of Repentance—Foundation of the Command to Repent—Evi- 
dences of true Repentance—Faith a Condition of Salvation—Value and Importance of 
Faith—Faith as an Elementary Principle of Action—-How shall Man be just with God ?— 
Man cannot justify himself by Denying or Disproving the charge of Guilt—Man cannot 
justify himself by showing that his Conduct is right—Man cannot merit Salvation—What ig 
meant by the merits of Christ—In what sense wé are justified by the merits of Christ—The . 
Influence of Faith in Justification—The Bearing and Importance of Justification by Faith. 


“To the sinner, whether awakened or unawakened—to the penitent, whether seeking 
pardon or rejoicing in it—to the thoughtful, whether a believer or a sceptic—to the intelli- 
gent mind, of whatever class and under whatever circumstances, this treatise on the ‘ Way 
oF SALyaTION’ may be heartily and hopefully recommended.”—ZH. Henderson, D. D., London. 

“The volume cannot fail to benefit the Christian cause,”—Colonial Presbyterian. 

“Tn handling his weighty themes, Mr. Barnes employs a sinewy strength of argument, a 
striking originality of illustration, and a practical common sense, which need no enforcement 
from rhetorical common-places.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Characterized by clearness of statement, felicity of illustration, vigor of thought, and 
that quiet earnestness which gives a charm to every thing from the pen of Mr. Barnes.”— 
Independent. ‘ 

* As specimens of theological reasoning, of homiletic ability and completeness, and of 
practical religious feeling, we know of no writings of Mr. Barnes’ superior. ‘hey are clear 
in thought, thorough in reasoning, and animated in style; and so impregnated with the 
personal experiences of the author, as to be deeply affecting in their earnestness and adapt- 
edness.”—V. ¥. Evangelist. : 


ScriptuRAL VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 
An Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery. By Rev. Auserr 
Barnes. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 3 3 5 ;: . $1.00 
Contents :—Introduction. Chap. 1—Reasons why the Appeal on the Subject of Slavery 
should be made to the Bible. Chap, 2.—What Constitutes Slavery? Chap. 3.—Slavery in 


the Time of the Patriarchs. Chap. 4.—Slavery in Egypt. Chap. 5.—The Mosaic Institu- 
tions in relation to Servitude. Chap. 6—Hebrew Servitude in the time of the Prophets. 


Chap. 7.—The relation of Christianity to Slavery. 

“ A calm, patient, reverential, and candid investigation of the teaching of Scripture on 
the subject of slavery.”—Religious Herald. ’ ; 

Loy gipasmonsts cat thorough treatise upon the Scriptural Views of Slavery.’—Inde- 
pendent. 


PRACTICAL SERMONS: 

Designed for Vacant Congregations and Families. By Rey. ALBERT 
Barnus. 1 vol.12mo. Cloth, a F Fe F ; . $1.00 
OonTENTS:—The Freeness of the Gospel—The Love of God in the Gift of a Saviour—Why will 
ye die?—The Deceitfulness of the Heart—Indecision in Religion—The Reason why men are 
not Christians—Lhe Misery of forsaking God—God is worthy of Confidence—Repentance— 
Salvation Kasy—The Principles upon which a Profession of Religion should be made (2 
sermons)—Enemies of the Cross of Christ (8 sermons)—The Rule of Christianity in regard 
to Conformity to the World—The Blessings of a Benignant Spirit—Secret Prayer—The Sab- 
bath—Secret Faults—Preparation to meet God—The Burden of Dumah—The Harvest Past. 
ye r ia 

«Ministers of the Gospel may derive many valuable suggestions from this book to ai 
Sasi tte Seoparstins for ihe pulpit; and Christians generally will find that a prayer- 
ful perusal of them is adapted to inform the judgment, and to improve the heart. —Ohris- 


tian Visiter. 
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Tur GosprEeLs:. WitH MorAt REFLECTIONS ON EACH 
VERSE. : 


By PasquizR QuzsNzt. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. DAnren 
Witson, A. M., Vicar of Islington, [now Bishop of Calcutta.] Care- 
fully revised by the Rey. Henry A. Boarpmay, D. D. Printed with 
bold type, on beautifully tinted and sized paper. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 


The following letters of commendation from eminent Clergymen, and brief extracts 
selected from numerous notices of the religious and secular press, are submitted, by the 
publishers, as cvidence of the very high character of the work. 


«We have no work of the same kind; we have nothing in practical divinity so sweet, 50 
spiritual, so interior as to the real life of grace—so rich, so copious, so original. We have 
nithing that extols the grace of God, and abases and lowers man so entirely. We lessen | 
not the value of our various admirable comments on the New Testament; they have each 
their particular excellencies. But none of them supersedes QUESNEL; none can supply that 
thorough insight into the world, the evit of sin, the life of faith and prayer, which he pos- 
sesses.”—Bishop Wilson. i 


“ A repository of original, striking, spiritual Meditations, the absence of which could be 
supplied by no other work in our language.”—Dr. Boardman. 


(From the Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania.) 
Philadelphia, Oct. 81, 1855. + 
Messrs. Parry & McMillan, : 

Gentlemen— Quesnel’s Reflections was an invaluable contribution to the sacred literature 
of the world in its original form. In this edition, prepared under the auspices of such 
names as Bishop Wilson and the Rey. Drs Boardman, it will be still more useful for English 
and Protestant readers. It occupied a large part of the life of one of the most illustrious 
Jansenists of the 17th century; and to Ministers of the Gospel, and to private Christians 
of every name, it must always be an inexhaustible mine of interest and instruction. 
Your press could have rendered no better service to the public than by such an edition of 
such a work. Iam, gentlemen, very truly, yours, 

ALONZO POTTER. 


(From Rev. William R. Williams, D. D., Pastor of Amity street Baptist Church, N. York.) 
New York, 24th October, 1855. 
Messrs. Parry & McMillan, 
Gentlemen—I have for some years been almost-daily in the use of Quesnel in the original 
French. It is blemished there with some Romanisms that are withdrawn in your revision. 
Bengel excels it in nice discrimination, and a most pregnant, epigrammatic brevity. With 
that exception, Quesnel seems to me to deserve rank at the head of practical, devout, and 
spiritual expositions of the New Testament. As revised, in your beautiful edition, its gene- 
ral circulation would, in the subscriber’s judgment, be one of the richest boons that could 
be conferred on the various Evangelical churches of our couniry. 
I am, gentlemen, yours, very resp'y, : 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS. 


(From the Rev. Mr, Wylie, Pustor of First Reformed Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia.) 
Messrs. Parry & McMillan, 

Gentlemen—I rejoice to find that you have given to the American public so handsome 
an edition of Quesnel’s Moral Reflections on the Gospels. ‘There is a fulness, a freshness, a 
sweetness in this work which make it delightful reading, and now that it has passed under 
the revision of two such Editors as Bishop Wilson and Dr. Boardman, it may be considered 
perfectly free from any tincture of Romanism. I regard it as a most valuable addition to a 
Jibrary, and would commend it to the preacher, the Sabbath-school teacher, and the private 
Christian, as a most profitable and agreeable companion, in the study of the Gospels. I 
hope it may have such a circulation as will lead to the publication of his writings on 
the other parts of the New Testament. With great regard, truly yours, 


y T. W. J. WYLIE. 
Philadelphia, Noy., 1855. 
Slee 
Messrs, Parry & M‘Millan, ; ! 
Gentlemen—You are very welcome to the use of my name as recommending the valuable 
and eminently spiritual work of “ Quesnel on the Gospels,” which you have just pubjished. 
CHAS. P McILVAINR. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 27, 1855, Bishop of the Prot. Ep: Ch. in Ohio. 
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(From Rev. W. Adams, D. D., Pastor of Madison Square Presbyterian Church.) 

New York: Ci 

Messrs Parry & MeMillan, York City, 6th Nov., 1855. 
entlemen—I rejoice in the republication of Quesnel on the Gospel re i 

J 2 pels. Itis the life-labor 
of a good and great man. We owe more to the Jansenists than has been acknowled«ed. 
Here and there may remain in Pascal, Thomas a’Kempis and Quesnel, Romish notions— 
flies in the ointment—which are easily separated from the fragrant mass, There is an un- 
common richness, pith, and quaintness in the Reflections of Quesnel, which will secure for 
them that esteem they deserve, whengey are better known. ‘The excellent taste and 
judgment of the American Editor, are a pledge that every weed has been culled from this 
garden of spices, Very respectfully, your Ubt. Servt., 

W. ADAMS. 


(From the Rev. Dr. Alexander, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth street Presbyterian 
Church, New York.) 
New Fork, Oct. 24, 1855. 
The work of Quesnel on the Gospels, is a series of Devotional Reflections, which has 
commanded the suffrages of Protestants. As corrected, it is, in my opinion, more full of 
holy suggestion, especially for Ministers of the Word, than any similar writing; indeed. it 
breathes the best spirit of Gerson, Pascal and Fenelon. But its chief glory is its condem- 
nation by the famous Constitution Untaxnitus, of Pope Olement the Eleventh. I rejoice 
in the republication of a book so precious. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 


(From Thomas De Witt, D. D., of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, New York.) 

- New York, 26th Oct., 1855. 
T esteem the neat edition of “ Quesnel’s Moral Reflections on the Gospels,” published by 
Parry & McMillan, under the revision of Dr, Boardman, highly valuable for profitable reli- 
gious use. The Reflections are eminently judicious, and richly spiritual and practical. Few 
works of the kind are so well adajted for edification in the devout reading of the Gospels. 
The divine life in the soul is happily and strikingly delineated, and the practical bearing of 
the truth upon the discipline of the heart and regulation of the life, is most wisely and im- 
pressively borne home in these volumes. I sincerely hope that they may obtain an exten- 

sive patronage, and wide circulation in the different branches of the Christian church. 
THOMAS DE WITT. 


” (From the Rev. J. P. Durbin, D, D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia.) 
Philadelphia, Oct., 1855. 


Messrs.. Parry & McMillan, 

Gentlemen—Many years ago, when I first began to study the Bible, with aid from the 
writings of others, my attention was directed to the pious Quesnel, by the depth and truth 
of his Moral and Religious Reflections on the Gospels. Without endorsing his peculiar 
speculative opinions, which appear occasionally, I heartily commend his Notes or Reflec- 
tions on the Gospels, verse by verse. They address themselves to the heart of the lay 
reader; and are fruitful aids to the minister in preparing for the pulpit. 

. J. P. DURBIN. 


(From BH. L. Cleaveland, D. D., of the Congregational Church, New Haven.) 

-The publication in this country of Quesnel’s celebrated work on the Gospels, over whose 
truth-telling pages Rome has trembled and saints have rejoiced, is a long-needed and most 
valuable addition to our religious literature. I am glad that its full, sparkling current of 
original thought,—rich in all the graces of the Spirit,—is henceforth to water and fertilize 


he churches of land. : 
ie a ag Meee E, L. CLEAVELAND. 
New Haven, Nov. 20, 1855. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


«This world-renowned work, the richest product of Jansenist Theology, impressed with 
the imprimatur of the Pope’s anathema, is now for the first time published in this coun- 
try. * * * * Jt will be read in thiscountry, as it has long been in Europe, by thousands 
to their spiritual edification.”—Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. : ? 

« We think that all good people, and clergymen especially, will greatly enjoy, and be 
largely profited by these ‘ Reflections.’ They are not a comment on the Gospels, but each 
verse is followed by a few lines suggesting its spiritual richness and beauty, and often 
opening its religious sense with charming and surprising force. The volumes are admira- 
bly printed in large and fair type, and in excellent taste.’—Congreyationalist, 

«We doubt not that ministers and private Christians will find these yolumes to be a 
store-house of spiritual treasures.”—JV. ¥. Observer, 


“Quesnel has left nothing unwinnowed but the finest of the wheat.”—Vat. Intel. 
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THE Book AND ITS SToRY. 


The Book and its Story; a Narrative for.the Young on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By D. N. R. 
With an Introductory Preface by the Rev. T. Puiturps, Jubilee 
Secretary. Handsomely printed, in one volume, crown octavo, on fine 
paper, and illustrated with numerous wood cuts. Cloth, . $1.00 


“ The ‘Story’ of The Book, in all ages, countries, and languages, is told with simplicity and 
truthfulness. The work contains the ‘ Story’ of the Bible from the first dawn of Revelation 
to the completion of the Sacred Canon, with the interesting tales of its translation and 
circulation, from the earliest efforts to the present time. . To tell the Story of the Book in 
former days, a multitude of curious facts have been culled from works of difficult access ; 
and its latter progress is illustrated by an abundant variety of statements drawn from 
numerous authentic sources.’’—Preface. 

“This valuable work, containing the ‘Story’ of that wonderfully preserved book—the 
Bible—should: be heartily welcomed by all the Christian families of this land. Interesting 
and instructive, it attracts the youth, and at the same time furnishes strong food for the 
man of reflection and mature years. We hope that the publishers will be more than re- 
munerated for the introduction of such a work into the Christian literature of this land.” 
—Itquirer & Courier. 

“To the man who loves God's Word, and who is desirous of seeing it circulated in all the 
nations of our earth, this book is an inestimable treasure. It ought to be in every family 
and congregational library. Its perusal must profit every man who glances over its pages.” 
—Reform Banner. 

“One of the most important and valuable works we have ever commended. It possesses 
throughout a powerful interest.”—Amertcan Courier. 

“It places before us, in a most attractive form, the history of the Bible itself, and the 
countries connected with that history from the earliest date, blending with the statements 
delails of a highly instructive character, well calculated to enlighten the mind, and to im- 
press the heart with feelings of reverence for the ‘ Oracles of the Living God” We strongly 
recommend the work as a most pleasing and instructive addition to the family library.”— 
Church Witness. 

“The work can scarcely fail to be received with as much fayor in this country as in 
England, where it has gone through eleven editions in little longer than a year.’—Com. 
Advertiser. 

“This book will be sought by Christians of all denominations. It is indeed a most 
charming history of the Bible.’—Daily News. 

“Great pains seem to have been taken to render the varied contents of the yolume as 
accurate as they are interesting.”—Sat. Eve. Post. ’ 

“This book, we understand, has already passed through nineteen editions in England. It 
has now commenced its American career, and we think the firm of Messrs. Parry & McMil- 
lan has been particularly judicious in selecting a work of so much excellence, and which 
was so much needed to fill up the desideratum which was felt in religious and useful know- 
ledge. Though the work was written professedly for the young, the old may be profited 
thereby; and no family should be without it.”— Rel. Intelligencer. 

“ This is precisely such a book as should be found in every family. The wood cuts and 
illustrations are exceedingly valuable. The publishers display great taste in the getting up 
of the work.”—Pres. Banner. 

“A deeply interesting volume. We shall rejoice to know that a copy of this choice volume 
is finding its way to every family in the land.”--Christian Visitor. 

“We know of no book for general readers that covers the same ground. It well descrves 
the popularity it has attained._—Journal d& Advocate. 

“The writer has obviously brought to his task large information and an earnest spirit ; 
and he has imparted these in such a way to his pages as to make them both instructive 
and attractive.”—North American. 

“It is no disparagement to say that the Story of ‘ tHn Boor’ enhances its interest. The 
dealings of Providence in its preservation and spread, put on it a value even beyond what 
is intrinsic. We heartily recommend this volume as a stimulant to the study of the Bible.” 
—WN. O. Chris. Adv. 

“It is a book of remarkable value; has specimens of the text of nearly all the most an- 
cient manuscript copies of the Holy Writings in various languages, and a view of the first 
public reading of the Scriptures in the Crypt of St. Paul’s, London, in the year 1541.”—Con- 
cordia Intelligencer 

“Tt contains an exceedingly interesting account of the Bible in past ages, giving sketches 
of the condition of the nations of former times, who were destitute of the light of divine 
revelation, relating briefly the history of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, and the 
various translations of them in ancient and modern languages. * * * Altogether the book 
is an excellent one, and is calculated to increase our estimate of the value of the Scriptures, 
and our interest in their cireulation.”— Banner of the Covenant. 
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THE Srx Days or CREATION. 


By W. G. Ruinp. A Series of affectionate Letters from a Father to his 
Children, developing the progressive advances of Creation during the 
Six Days: in which the Natural History of Animals, Plants, Minerals, 
Celestial Objects, etc., and their uses and relations to man, are 
treated with particular reference to the illustration of Scriptural 
truth. A highly interesting work. From the last London edition. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Cloth, - $1.00 


bi, An elegant manual for the young; far superior to any of the season, and to the large 
majority that we have seen at any time. We have read it with unalloyed satisfaction. It 
combines the very best qualities of a youthful instructor, and is a storehouse of the most 
useful information. * * * * We earnestly recommend this book to parents. as one of the 
most charming and beneficial presents they can make to their children. The author hag 
the interest of the rising generation deeply at heart, and the ability to prove a blessing to 
it.”— Methodist Quarterly Review. 

“We can recommend it as an excellent family book, and the more there are like it the 
better. * * * The work abounds with graphic pictorial illustrations, and can scarcely fail to 
interest, and instruct, and sharpen the appetite for scriptural truth.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tbe work is beautifully brought out by the American publishers, having the advantage 
over the English edition of a great many beautiful cuts of the various objects of natural 
history, whilst all the engravings of that edition are accurately reproduced in this. It will 
be found to be an excellent aid to parents.”— Watchman and Observer. 

“We can safely say that in the same space in any work we have not met with so much 
substantial information, conveyed in such an attractive way. There are six steel plates illus- 
trative of the appearance of our planet at the close of each of the six days’ work, with a 
vast number of cuts presenting the images of the various animals, birds, &c., and which 
will be very attractive to young readers. * * * We would most earnestly recommend it to 
the notice of managers of congregational libraries and parents, as eminently suggestive and 
illustrative of’ lessons which should be impressed upon the minds of the young. * * * The 
work is alike admirable in design and execution. We wish it the widest possible circula- 
tion.”—Colonial Presbyterian. : 

* An admirable book for family instruction.”—V. Orleans Picayune. 

“ A more valuable or delightful volume than this cannot be put into the hands of youth. 
* * © The style of this excellent book is extremely pleasing, and its whole tone of a high 
order of genuine but simple piety. * * * We cordially commend it to the patronage of all 
parents.”—St. John Observer. 

“It ought to find a ready access to the families of all the lovers of an evangelical litera- 
ture.”—Christiin Visiter. 

“The amount of useful information this book contains respecting the natural history of 
the earth and the living creatures which inhabit it, is immense. But its peculiar merit con- 
sists in its familiarising the reader with the idea of the Creating Power. The young person 
who uses this book in order to obtain a knowledge of the works of creation, will ever after 
associate with natural objects the Author of nature. In an age when so many evil influ- 
ences are acting upon the opening minds of the young, this good influence can hardly be 
overestimated.”— orth American. : ; > é 

“his is a most elegant and excellent book. It is not a discussion of Geological theories, 
but a grouping of facts in natural science—facts in Geology, Mineralogy, Natural History, 
Botany, &e. * * * It is a good ‘Natural Theology’ for children, where they can learn at 
the same time what kind of a world they live in, and who made it.”—Central Chris. Herald. 

“We can recommend the work to parents as a valuable present to families.’—St, Louds 
Intelligencer. ‘ 

« ri ae which every Christian parent should place in the hands of his children.”—Sa- 
vannah Journal and Courier. P 

“A book, in all respects, of excellent tendency.”—Puritan Recorder. “4 

“We deem it a duty to call the attention of parents and teachers to this work, in which 
the elements of Geology, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Zoology, and other sciences, are 
set forth with much clearness. * * * It is important when so many skeptical books are put 
in circulation, that the young should be early convinced that true science is in harmony 
with Revelation.”—WN. ¥. Com. Advertiser. _ , < ; 

“ Not a geological, but a practically religious book, very beautifully got up. It is quite 
refreshing to peruse a devotional and well-written yolume on this theme, that has been so 
Jong the prey of science, that the religion of it has been regarded as a secondary ps a 
We cordially commend this beautiful book to all readers, especially the young.” —W. Y. Obs. 

“Tt is just such a publication as parents will wish to have by them when they seek to 
teach their children the meaning of the sacred volume it illustrates.’ — Boston Atlas, 

« A thoroughly evangelical spirit pervades the volume, adapting it to impress the heart, 
ag well as inform the understanding.”—Presbyterian. 
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THE OcEAN. 


By P. H. Gossz, author of “An Introduction to Geology,” “The Cana- 
dian Naturalist,” etc. With fifty-two illustrations. From the last 
London edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, . i 4 «. . $1.00 


ConrEn's :—Introduetion—l. The Shores of Britain.—2. Same subject continued.—3. The 
Arctic Seas—4. The Atlantic Ocean.—5. The Pacific Ocean.—6. Same subject continued. 
—i. The Indian Ocean. . 


In the above work, the author has described, with minuteness of detail, a few of the 
many objects of interest more or less directly connected with the Sea, and especially has he 
endeavored to lead youthful readers to associate with the phenomena of nature, habitual 
thoughts of God. A subject so vast as the Ocean might be viewed in a variety of aspects, all 
of them more or less instructive. The one which has been chosen is that in which it presents 
itself to the mind of a naturalist, desirous of viewing the Almighty Creator in His works, 
The selections are made chiefly from Marine Botany, Zoology, Meterology, the Fisheries, 
the varying aspects of Island and Coast Scenery, Incidents of Navigation, Atmospheric 
Phenomena, &c., arranged in the order of geographical distribution, as they might be sup- 
posed to present themselves to an observant voyager. 


“ We know of no work better calculated to lead the mind to associate with the various 
phenomena of nature, habitual thoughts of God, and an awe-inspiring adwiration of His 
manifold works and power.”—Sinclair’s Monthly Circular. 

* A very charming book, and one that every parent may be glad to put into the hands 
of his children, sure that they will be benefited and amused by it; and we fancy there are 
few parents who might not learn themselves something from its perusal.”—Montreal Gazette. 

“This book is full of instructive and entertaining information. * * * One might go to 
sea for years and not learn as much about the Ocean as he can gather from a few hours’ 
study of this volume. - Its moral and religious instruction also forms one of its chief fea- 
tures.”—V. ¥. Observer. 

3 “A mony instructive book cannot be placed in the hands of young people.’— Providence 
‘ournal. 

“ We take pleasure in recommending this charming volume as a work which blends sin- 
gularly and felicitously a fund of instruction with the highest interest.”—V. Orleans Bee. 

« Full of interest and instruction.”—W. Y¥. Christian Adv. and Journal. 

“The religious tone of the volume is pure, and the youthful heart, in tracing Mr. Gosse’s 
pages, can scarcely refrain from associating God with the works of His hand.”— Western 
Christian Advocate. 

“ Both in respect to illustrations and style, it deserves a place in every home, as well as 
in every lyceum library.”—-Hpiscopal Recorder. 

“'The author is perfectly at home in the department of natural science to which his book 
relates; and he has succeeded admirably in making the sea a witness for the benevolence 
and wisdom of God. Though the work seems primarily intended as a contribution to popu- 
lar science, the devout mind will hardly fail to find in it much yaluable material for reli- 
gious contemplation."— Puritan Recorder. 
ee The volume is adapted to awaken a fresh sense of the vast resources of nature, and to 
inspire a feeling of religious awe, in the contemplation of the perpetual miracles of crea- 
tion.”"—N. Y. Pribune. : 

“The book is a good one to buy for family reading, and would by no means be out of 
place, in our opinion, in the libraries of our Sunday Schools.”—Congregationalist. 

“ The author occupies a high place among the naturalists of the day. and his book bears 
evidence of the extent and accuracy of his attainments, while he every where shows a most 
delightful spirit of piety and a habit of looking up from nature to nature’s God.”— Banner 
and Advocate. 

< , — of peep iene and full of instruction.”—Am. and Com. Advertiser. 
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“We are pleased with both the design and execution of this book. * * * From among 
the various sea formations and inhabitants the author has made a judicious selection, and 
teaches lessons which are caloulated at once to instruct the understanding and improve the 
heart.”— Presbyterian. 


“Fascinating as a romance, reliable as history, and sterling as a moral essay.”— Am, 
Courier. ‘ 5 
“Taking the great oceans one by one, it makes you intimate with their georrapby. thei 
: . . . . a + ele 
winds, their tides, their zoology, and in short with more marvels than ae eas of by 


the myriads of careless passengers whom the rushing steame i 
we Pp g g er whirls from port to port.”— 
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Sermons, Docrrmvan ANp Practricat. 


By the Rev. WILLA Arcurr Burner, A.M., late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited by the very Rev. 
THomas Woopwarp, A.M., Dean of Down. First Series. Fromthe 
Third London edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo. Cloth, . 5 . 1.25 


Contents :—Unceertainty of Christ*s Coming—The Tnearnation—Daily Self-denial is 
Crucifying the Son of God afresh—The Power of the a Rar eae oe oe 
in the Structure of St. John’s Writings—Meetness for the Inheritance of the Saints in 
Light—Oceasional mysteriousness of Christ?s Teaching—Christ our Life—Se)£delusion as 
to our real state before God—The Eternal Life of Christ in Heaven—The Canaanite Woman 
a type of the Gentile Church—The*Faith of Man and the Faithfulness of G@od—The Wed- 
ding Garment—Christ sought and found in the Old Testament Scriptures—Human A ffec- 
tions raised, not destroyed. by the Gospel—The Rest of the People of God—Christ the 
Treasury of Wisdom and Knowledge—The Divinity of our Priest, Prophet and King— 
Expediency of Christ’s Invisibility—Zhe Invisible Government of Christ through His 
Spirit—Chris.’s Departure the Condition of the Spirit?’s Advent—The Faith that cometh 
by Hearing—The Christian’s Walk in Light and Love—Primitive Church Principles not 
inconsistent with Universal Christian Sympathy. 


“Present a richer combination of the qualities for Sermons of the first class than any we 
have met with in any living writer.”—British Quarterly. ‘ . e 

“ One destined, if we mistake not, to take the highest place among the writers of our 
English tongue.”—Worth British Review, Feb. i856. 

“May justly take rauk with the first writings in our Ianguage.”—Theologian. 

“ An eminent divine and a profound thinker.”—English Revwew. 

“Poet, orator, metaphysician, theologian.”—Dublin University Magazine. - 

* A burning and a shining light.”—Dishop of Beeler. 

“Aman of whom. boih as regards his life and his remarkable powers, his church may 
justly be proud.”—Guardian. 

“Entitled to stand in the front rank, not merely of ministers of the Irish church, but of 
the wisest and best teachers of all denominations.”— Wesleyan Muguzine. 

*“Discrimination and earnestness, beauty and power, a truly philosophical spirit.”—British 
Quarterly. 


MorNINGS WITH JESUS. 


2 ' 
A series of Devotional Readings for the Closet and the Family for every 
day in the year, carefully prepared from notes of sermons preached 
by the late Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25 


«The Rey. Wm. Jay was the clergyman whom John Foster, the celebrated essayist, en" 
titled ‘the prince of preachers” Judging from this volume, the very skeleton of his dis- 
course has more energy than the entire body of some men’s pulpit oratory.”—Com. Adv. 

“hese Readings breathe a spirit of genuine piety, and their tone is catholic and 

; 2—Evening Argus. E 
ies oe st fir canted 40 private pee family reading. The Sunday School teacher will 

i i ble assistant.”—-City Item. ; 
tec coe pribtea volume coutaint numerous expositions of the sacred scriptures, 
marked by the originality and naturalness of manner, the perspicuity and impressiveness 
of style, the evangelical and experimental savour, the fullness and felicity of illustration, 
which were characteristic of the discourses of their pious and eloquent author. Clearness 
of thought, vigor of expression, boldness in the utterance of truth, sas Rg ats both 
of persuasion and denunciation, are traits in which they eminently excel. —lN. Am. sll 

«he brief meditations composing the volume are pervaded with some of hed hes 
characteristics of Mr. Jay’s style, and will not disappoint the devout reader. eo yterian. 

«These meditations are, like everything from the pen, or iS lips, of Witemy ay, Bred 
tical, evangelical, apt, and often strikingly beautiful. of AD of pious vn Bae en 
thought, and well fitted to be read in connection with the devotions of either the family or 


2 ot.’—Puritan Recorder. F : ; ; 
oe poaeks is a peculiar freshness about ee ee eho ee ean a charm suporior 
her of the productions of Mr, Jay.”—V. I. Observer. | 
eae ae know the worth of evangelical rath will Meine Me ci beatae a oe 
i mployed to aid their private and family devotions; ane, whe) 
Shration Ii, . more advanced ,in the experience of it, will read it with profit and plea- 


— i Witness. 
aoe ne eee eet that pervades these pages is, het Hes Panee The achin for te Fea 
erience, and show that the Spirit has Mis app iat 
pai ‘They are also eminently fitted to cherish a devotional spirit.”—Dr. Sprague. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE PROPHETS: 


A Series of Memoirs and Meditations. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, 
LL. D., Cheltenham. 1 vol. crown 8yo., : - : - $1.00 


« This is a volume of high merit both as an elucidation and a defence of the Scriptures. 
It is not addressed to the select and lettered few; but to the great multitude, who are 
capable of appreciating the results of learning, and are anxious to obtain clear and con- 
nected views of the lives, characters, and writings of holy men of God, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. It is emphatically a book for the people, and*as Such it 
cannot fail to be attended with results happy, permanent, and extensive. 9 No mind but 
one replete with knowledge, and familiar with the entire range of sacred _ literature, could 
have produced it; and yet the whole is pervaded by a freshness and a lucid simplicity that 
must invest it with high interest to all readers. There is nothing to be seen of the dry ela- 
boration of criticism, or of the formality and stiffness of mere comment. Each chapter and 
section flow on clear, comprehensive, full, presenting the results rather than the process of 
criticism and Jearned investigation. And hence, while the volume will be warmly approved 
by scholars and divines, who are already acquainted with the questions discussed, it will be 
especially welcomed by the great body of the thoughtful and inquiring, who, without minute 
acquaintance with the literature of Biblical investigation and prophetic studies, are anxious 
to arrive at satisfactory views of the Bible as a whole. To the young, who are entering on 
an earnest examination of the Scriptures, in order to the attainment of clear conceptions of 
the harmony of divine truth; and to those of riper years, who are desirous of haying their 
knowledge amplified or confirmed, it will prove an invaluable boon. 

«s ¥ & * * The full light of patient inquiry and ample knowledge shines on every topic 
of importance connected with the life, and labors, and times of the long train of prophets 
that pass in review, so that the reader finds himself. not merely looking on a vivid and life- 
like picture of gifted and inspired men, but surrounded with the circumstances and scenes 
through which they passed. The chapters resemble great historic paintings; each prophet 
stands as the centre, and around him gather the pomp and circumstance, and grandeur 
and desolation of ancient monarchies, the shadows of Israel’s doom, and the rising splen- 
dors of Messiah's kingdom. 

“se * ** As far as extensive knowledge and earnestness of purpose. combined with 
great ease and felicity in delineating characters and events, serve to throw interest around 
the grandest themes that can occupy the human mind, Dr. Brown’s labors have, we think, 
been eminently successful. Readers, who have already accurate and comprehensive views 
of the various subjects discussed, will be gratified with the clearness and force with which 
they are handled; and many, whose notions of the sacred volume have been disjointed and 
fragmentary, will rise from the perusal of this book with conceptions of its unity which will 
excite their grateful and admiring wonder, and although not formally an argument for the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, it cannot be read without furnishing to all thinking 
minds attestations of the divinity of the Bible. 

«xe * * * ‘The style in which the volume is written is easy, fresh, and varied, not un- 
frequently rising into great force and beauty. There are many examples of happy anti- 
theses, and. not a few gem-like passages of aphoristic wisdom. Sometimes there is an 
element of the dramatic running through Dr. Brown’s sketches, and occasionally there are 
eloquent outbursts of indignant invective against tyranny and oppression. Throughout, 
indeed, the variety, spirit, and naturalness of the style are such that the reader glides 
along the pages With an ease that prevents all disturbance of thought, and secures an im 
mediate apprehension of the subject. 

“We warmly commend the book to all classes of our readers, assured that its perusal 
cannot fail to yield them both pleasure and profit.”—London Evnagelical Mugazine. 


Howarp Grey: A Srory ror Boys. 
By a young Lady of Philadelphia. 18mo., fine paper, pp. 231, cloth, $0.50 


“A well-expressed book, pure in sentiment, wise in analysis and apprehension of charac- 
ter; and, in a genuine sense, moral and religious in influence.”— Bizarre, 

“ An interesting little work.”—_NV. O. Delta. 

“Calculated to stimulate boys to earnest exertion.”— Watchman and Observer. 

“We seldom meet with a little story so carefully and powerfully written as this is. 
Howard Grey will be likely to make a deep impression for good upon the minds of the 
young readers to whom it is given. It will encourage them to perseverance in the path of 
duty, and patience under suffering and wrong.”—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

““ We hope that the success of the author of Howard Grey may be such as to encourage 
her to often repeat her endeayours to amuse and instruct her young friends, both at home 
and abroad, by the publication of many more just such stories for boys.”—Boston Atlus, 
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Russety’s (Lapy Racue.) Lerrers. 


Tha Letters of Rachel, Lady Russell. New edition. Containing many 
Letters never before published. Complete in one handsome volume, 
12mo., . . . : ° r : : 5 ; - $1.25 


“That swect saint, that sate by 
Russell’s side—under the judg ment seat.” 

“I'he volume now before us is one of the handsomest standard volumes of the season. Tt 

Contains not ouiy the letters that appeared in the first edition, but many others, written 
during the period of her happy wedded life, and that famous letter to her children, written 
On the anniversary of her husband’s decease. It also embraces the copious notes by. Miss 
Berry, and Mr. Martin, the librarian of Woburn Abbey.”— Boston Morning Post. 
L, ‘Lady Rachel Russell was the wife of the noble and unfortunate Lord William Russell, 
the compatriot of Algernon Sidney, and other illustrious asserters of English liberty in the 
seventeenth century. Her letters have passed through numerous editions in England, and 
have been long considered models of epistolary style. They are full of tender sentiment, 
and relate to matters of the most touching interest.” —Commiercial Advertiser. 

“The Letters of Lady Russell contain but one topic and one resource—that topic the ju- 
dicial murder of her husband—-that resource the strength of a soul sustained by all the 
fortitude of a heroine, and chastened by all the piety of a saint.”—Buffalo Daily Courier. 

“The one great theme which these letters illustrate, was the judicial murder of Lord 
William Russell by Charles II. They reveal the soul of a heroine, and the piety of one 
taught in the school of Christ, and chastened by affliction to bear with pious resignation the 
severest trials, in obedience to the Divine will. These letters will be read with deep in- 
rh in connection with the history of England during the reign of Charles II.”— Christian. 
Observer. 

“Lady Russell was a woman of pure spirit, unaffected piety, warm heart, tried virtues, 
and excellent understanding. Her letters have been often reprinted, and their merits have 
so long been familiar to the public that we need only call attention to some of the points in 
which this new and beautiful edition, by Messrs. Parry & M‘Millan, surpasses any hitherto 
presented to the world.”—Banner of the Cross. ‘ 

“The appearance of a volume like the present, is among the rarest of benefactions con- 
ferred upon the public. For it offers to out view one of those noble and sublime specimens 
of our common humanity, whose thoughts and deeds ‘enrich the blood of the world’ As a 
source of inspiration, of solace, and sustaining energy, it were impossible to estimate the 
influence exerted by a character like Lady Russell's, on all coming within its sphere. 
% & * The tragic history of her husband is, probably, as familiar to most, as her own. 
That most blameless of statesmen, Lord Somers, declared Lord Russell] to have been ‘mur- 
dered’ by the infamous pair, Charles II. and his brother James. How devotedly attached 
were the wife and husband. and hew happy in this. attachment, will abundantly appear 
from this volume ; as will also the admirable conduct of Lady Russell during the trial and 
last days of her lord, and the forty years of widowhood that followed.”—Bizarre. 

“ This is a very beautiful edition of the celebrated Letters of Lady Russell, and its value 
is enhanced by the copious foot notes which explain every allusion of a personal, historical, 
political or private nature in the letters, which might be unintelligible to common readers. 
The libertine, Charles II., and the Popish bigot James IT., in their efforts to establish arbi- 
trary power, had to trample out the lights of their day, that shone out and pointed the way 
to liberty. Amid these luminaries, Sydney and Russell shone as stars of the first magni- 
tude, and both were murdered. Still their light continued to shine. The Revolution 
came, and Popery was defeated.”—Presbyterian Banner. 


SALOMON’S SERMONS. 
Twelve Sermons delivered in the New Temple of the Israelites at Ham- 
burg. By Gorrnozp Satomon. Translated from the German by 


ANNA Maria GOLDSMID, s . . z 3 : - $1.00 


Tur Honey Bez: irs Narurat History, PHysioLocy 


AND MANAGEMENT. . 
By Epwarp Bevan. With 35 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. Paper, $0.31 


Poems. 
By Louisa 8. McCorp. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, : : . $0.75 
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AY Surbey of the Literature of the Cited States, 


I. THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA. 
II. THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 
Ill. THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


Ports AND PoETRY OF AMERICA. 


The Poets and Poetry of America; embracing Selections from the Poetical 
Literature of the United States, from. the time of the Revolution. 
With a Preliminary Essay on the Progress and Condition of Poetry in 
this country—and Biographical and Critical Notices of the most emi- 
nent Poets. By Rurus W. Griswoup. New edition; copiously illus- 
trated with Portraits, from original designs, on steels revised, enlarged, 
and brought down to the present time. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, . $3 00. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, . - A Fi > - 5 . 8.50 
Calf backs, Marbled Edges, : : 5 F &. ©4080 
'Yurkey morocco, extra, . : 2 ‘i A . 6.00 


“ A work entirely without a rival in its department, and for which there has for years 
existed a marked and increased necessity.”—National Intelligencer. ' : 

“The best collection of American poetry that has been made.”—W. ¥. Evening Post. 

“The editor, the Rev. R. W. Griswold, has culled from the wide field of American poetic 
literature, many of its rarest intellectual gems. The volume extends to 468 pages, is beau- 
tifully embellished, and cannot but prove an acceptable addition to every public aud private 
library.”— Post. : 

“It embodies in its pages much that is chaste; and fraught with the fire of true genius; 
is, emphatically, an American work, and is not a little creditable to our literature.””— 
Inquirer. 

af Mr. G. has done a service to our literature, which eminently entitles him to the regard 
and favour of a discerning and impartial public.”— ational Intelligencer. 

*'The whole volume is got up in a manner to do credit to the American poets, and to show 
that they are held in estimation.”—U. S. Gazette. 

“No better selection from the poetry of our native bards has ever been made, and no 
person could do better with the materials than Mr. Griswold has done.”—Boston Traveller. 

“Tt is performing a valuable service when a man of taste and information makes a suit+ 
able, well-assorted selection, and guides the friend of Poetry in his rambles through those 
groves from which he might otherwise be deterred by their immensity. Such service has 
been rendered by Mr. Griswold in his ‘ Poets and Poetry of America.”—Buron Frederick 
Von Rawmer, of Prussia. E 

“ We doubt whether there is another man in America who could have been found to de- 
vote so much industry, not to say drudgery, as was called for in such an undertaking. Sure 
we are that vo such man could have been found who would have done it so well.”—V. ¥. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

* The editor has executed his task with industry, skill, and taste. Noman in this country 
is probably so familiar with this branch of American literature, not only in regard to its 
most ancient, but most obscure authors.”— WV. ¥. Evening Post. 

“No collection of American poetry at all comparable to it in extent, completeness, or 
general merit, has ever been issued.”— Albany Evening Journal. 

“ Mr. Griswold has succeeded as well in his book as the nature of the case admitted; his 
patient research and general correctness of taste are worthy of praise; his difficulties and 
temptations would have extenuated far graver errors than he has committed, and his volume 
well deserves the approbation it has received.”— Wurth Am. Review (by H. P. Whipple). 

“We must not forget to thank Mr. Griswold for his good taste and good feeling. It would 
be difficult to overpraise either.”—London Examiner. 

“ We think in this beautiful volume the reader will find nearly all that is worth reading 
in American poetry.”—Boston Morning Post. 

“Mr. Griswold’s work is honorable to.the character and genius of the American people.” 
—Thos. Campbell, author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 


“The critical and biographical notes are brief, but discriminative and elegant.’”—Bis 
Poiter’s “ Hand-Book for Readers.” : hep 
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Tur Fremare Ports or AMERICA. , 


By Rurvus Witmor Griswoup. Illustrated with Portraits from original 
artists. New edition; revised, enlarged, and brought down to the 
present time. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, . - : : : - $3.00 
Cloth extra, gilt edge, . 5 : A ° . : - 38.50 
Calf backs and corners, Marbled Edges, . . . .  . 4,00 
Morocco extra, a - 5 = 2 fs : - 5.00 


“Very rare, and very opposite, and very high abilities are required for that circumnavi- 
gation of the whole continent of literature—that exploration of every. bay, and river, and 
thland Jake, with all their islands—that picturesque representation of every peculiarity of 
the subjects of ‘research, sketchy yet faithful, spirited yet minute—and, above all, that 
grouping of the whole in one historical picture of national genius, which are demanded by 
the enterprise which Dr. Griswold has essayed, and which he has so successfully accom- 
plished by a combination of knowledge and skill as uncommon as it is delightful. His 
biographical narratives display a great deal of spirit and tact. His criticisms exhibit a 
thorough familiarity with the writings which he reviews, and are animated with sensibilities 
and perceptions kindred in their delicacy and ardor with that inspiration from which the 
yerses themselves have fiowed. They are searching, truthful, comprehensive, and candid 
in their character, and always graceful and elegant in style.”—New York Tribune. 

“Dr. Griswold has performed the duties of his undertaking with a diligence, a taste, and 
a discrimination which we doubt whether any other man in this country could have 
equalled. The selections are copious and judicious, and the criticisms upon them are deli- 
cate and just. A great deal of trouble has obviously been-taken to obtain materials for the 
work, and to bring together accurate information in regard to the authors. A very large 
portion of the poems have been given to the editor expressly for this collection. ‘The work 
has, therefore, to a great extent, the value of an original production, by the combined efforts 
of our female poets.”—Morris and Willis’s Home Journal. ® 


Prose Writers or AMERICA. 


The Prose Writers of America. With a Survey of the Intellectual History, 
Condition, and Prospects of the Country. By Rurus Witmor Gris- 
woup. Ilustrated with Portraits from original artists. New edition. 
Complete in one volume, 8yo. Cloth, . : ° A . $3.00 
Cloth, extra, gilt edges, . a stutter cs y é ‘ - 8.50 
Calf backs, Marbled Edges, . : 7 5 s “ - 4.00 
Turkey morocco, extra, . - : : 5 calves . 5.00 


“We deem this book by all odds the best of its kind that has ever been issued.”—W. F. 
rier & Inquirer. : ‘ ° 
ein pre with which it is illustrated, compose a mass of the finest passages nie 
Amcrican literature, and are of « character which will secure for the volume a place on the 
book table'of every man or woman of literary taste. The portraits, of which there are nine, 
are engraved in a very beautiful manner. ‘It is not only an admirable survey of our 
literature but a yery interesting and important addition to it? "—Christian cere = 
“Tt is a work of great research, and the task must have required an immensity of ot fo) 
draw from the mass of publication that which is most likely to. interest the public, and to 
afford a perfect view of the peculiar powers of the writer.”--Veal’s Gazette. = 
“ Mr. Griswold’s book has been executed Ronen ably? and well, and is a valuable con- 
ibutic : iterature of the country.’—Knickerbocker. ‘ 
ae De aie of our best prose writers and aed a pena aA oo "te 
i i ing; iogr: § well w ’ 
“The book is valuable and very interesting ; the biograp sere mee vealeule ope F, 
itici are in the main impartial. 1t is just the kind of book whic he g - 
Sill Tike ay paetend and will afford pleasant reading for many a leisure half hour.”—JV. Y. 
are ued bas performed his task as well as any man in the enuntay: would Bare cme 
i é syican literature and American readers a scrv. 1 
Se ee Whe ieee ieee ve%, and we think will command general attention and ap- 
i ee ©. J e. at} . . ey : 
Pr We aes Prose Writers of America’ to pwede ekecm Sahm 5 — ae 
i i the reader, not to overlook the excellent introductory | & . 
SOO atony Condition and Prospects of the Country,’ which contains many note 
worthy suggestions end much valuable information. — Knickerbocker. 
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Lectures oN Eneuisu History, 


As Illustrated by Shakspeare’s Chronicle Plays, and on Tragic Poetry. 
By Henry Reep. Edited by his brother, Wir11am B. Reep. 1 vol. 
12mo.. . : : é : ‘ ; : 5 : - $1.25 


Messrs. Pa & M‘Millan, , : 

eSeidleuten Mx. Henry Reed’s Lectures on English Literature and English History are 
works of great merit and rare beauty: indicating high powers of intellect, uncommon 
reading and research in thé History and Literature of England, and a faculty, quite unique, 
of throwing around that which is didactie and instructive, a charm and interest due to the 
author himself. “i 

I have recommended them in unqualified terms to such of my students as are sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate their merits; and I wish for them—what I am sure they are now 
attaining—a complete success, and a perusal wherever the English language is studied. 

Iam, gentlemen, most resp’y, , 
HY. COPPEEF, 


University, January 29,1856. 5 Prof. Eng. Literature in the University of Penn’a. 


“The student of Shakspeare will’ find many admirable suggestions in the critical analyses 
of the volume, nor will he ever fail to be gratified with the elevation of taste and beauty of 
Janguage with which they are put forth.”— WV. Y. Tribune. : mall 3 

“We are commonly so much impressed by the merits of Shakspeare’s more imaginative 
plays, that we are apt to lose sight of the greatness of this historical series; and it is only 
when they are brought together as a unity—as in these Lectures of Professor Reed—that 
we feel how wonderful they are. It is needless for us to add, that in his generalizations 
and criticisms, Prof. Reed evinces careful historical reading, fine taste, a noble and sweet 
humanity, and an ardent love of his topics.”—Putnam’s Magazine. 

“Tn this posthumous volume by the late lamented Professor Reed, we have another evi- 
dence of the delicacy of his taste, his various and elegant culture, and his cordial appre- 
ciation of the great master-pieces of English literature.”—Harper’s Magazine. 

“The work is no ephemeral production, but will take its place in standard literature as 
one of elegant and philosophical criticism.”’”— Dollar Newspaper. 

“The pure, transparent taste of Mr. Reed eminently qualified him for an exponent of the 
genius of Shakspeare. Among the myriad commentators who have attempted to elucidate 
the great poet’s text, a more reverential and appreciative admirer, or one who has more eh- 
tirely imbibed the spirit of the master-mind, is not to be found.”—Detroit Free Press. 

“Searcely any writer of modern times on English Literature has so won our confidence 
and affection as Henry Reed. * * * Taking one of Shakspeare’s plays as a text, he gathers 
up all the historic data which are needful to its illustration and confirmation; and thus 
employs the imagination of the great dramatist to illuminate and give distinctness to the 
historical period to which it refers; while he makes history, in its turn, reflect the beauty 
and truthfulness of the play; a plan alike novel and delightful.”— Boston Traveller. 

“Beginning with the dim legendary period on which Lear and Cymbeline shed a few rays 
of light, Mr. Reed, in these exquisite essays—for such, rather than lectures, they are— 
traces the varied course of English history down to the verge of the Poet’s own day—the 
reign of Henry the Eighth and the birth of Elizabeth; and it is wonderful to be made to 
understand, by the continuity of such a mode of illustration, how complete the course is. 
Marlborough’s confession of ignorance was not so great as one is apt to think, when he 
said that all he knew of English history he learned from Shakspeare’s plays; and Mr. Reed 
shows us now how complete, and thorough, and accurate, the Poet’s knowledge was. There 
is throughout a happy blending of criticism and history, and withal, in perhaps a greater 
degree than in Mr. Reed’s former volume, that transparency of style which reveals in every 
page the pure and gentle character, the strong intelligence and high morality, of the author. 
No one that begins this little book will lay it down till it is finished. It is, too, suited to 
all tastes and all ages.”— North American. 

“Professor Reed has gained a transatlantic reputation of which any one might be proud; 
and it is enough for the work before us to say that it will add in a high degree to that re- 
putation. * * * * These Lectures require no praise. No one can read them without adding 

materially to his stock of information, or without being impressed by the judicious relation 
of facts, tbe taste in illustration, or the purity of language everywhere displayed.” Philad’a 
Evening Bulletin. 

“These Lectures show a knowledge not only of the text of England’s greatest bard, but 
a deep and critical examination of their suggestions, and we believe will be found to be of 
inestimable value, as commeutaries upon the genius of him who has long puzzled the 
acumen of scholars, and given food for thought to the great minds of every age. That they 
are valuable additions to the historical literature of our country, no one who knows Pro- 
fessor Reed’s ability can for a moment doubt. * * * * For the collection of his works we 
are indebted to the affectionate regard of his brother, William B. Reed, Esq.; and we can- 


not take leave of the volume without expressing our satisfaction with the manner in which 
that gentleman has executed the task.”—Argus. 
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Reep’s Lectures on Encuisn Literature. 


Lectures on English Literature, delivered in the Chapel Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, by Professor Hmnry Reup. With a Portrait. 
Edited by his brother, Wizn1am B, Rump. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth $1.25 


«The sound and discriminating criticism with which this work i i 
acknowledged classic, both in Europe and America. It is the ot Sepetae additicg es 
critical literature which this country has produced. * * * We regard it as of incettnnbile 
value as aid in the higher walks of education. Our college students, and the young jadies 
in what are called ‘finishing schools, have had, hitherto, no reliable guide in the choice of 
their reading; no good text-book of English belles-lettres. This deficiency is now supplied 
and we especially commend the ‘Lectures on English Literature’ to the notice of colle e 
professors, and the teachers of all the higher kinds of schools. * * * So important as 
ga tees ke by no means be neglected.— Worth American. 

The book is in every way a most creditabl ibuti H iti i 
By ae ag eee ing Se y editable contribution to the Library of Critical Litere 
. “These lectures bear the marks of ripe scholarship, and an accomplished mind.”—Presby- 
TIAN. 4 

_ “We have examined this volume with that interest with which one woul 

jewels, and examine, one by one, the specimens rich and rare. And when ses sad thie 
the sad thought that the one who gathered such a collection of the solid, beautiful and 
costly in literature, went down with the three hundred who disappeared with the Arctic 
penea ba jl of ents. the interest increases to a tearful intensity, and you 

rink in the words of wisdom of the ocean-buried, as though i i 
inspiration.”— American Spectator. : dipenng pe ste are 

“he Lectures are of the highest order, both in scholarship, sound sense, and graceful- 
ness of style, and show a thorough mastery of his subject that only a familiar acquaintance 
with the original sources could have given. ‘There is also a moral purity and a Christian 
spirit running through them that is peculiarly pleasing.”—- Watchman and Observer. 

“One of the greatest merits of these Lectures is their entire freedom from an affectedly 
profound philosophy; from an appearance of that German transcendentalism which soars so 
high as to reach beyond all reali comprehension, and which penetrates to depths that are 
unfathomable, that analyses until nought remains, and that vanishes from all intelligence 
in an entangled forest of woodland. A genial spirit of healthy criticism pervades the work, 
which displays the purity and elvated tone of the lamented author.”— Presbyterian Banner. 

“*% * #* * If anything couid bring consolation to the friends of Professor Reed for his 
untimely loss, it is that he left his MSS. in such a complete and scholar-like preparation 
that the public will receive them as a national benefit. * * * * The third lecture of the 
volume on the English language, is in itself a monument of the varied and extensive 
learning and acquirements of the lamented author, which would hand down his name to 
posterity as one of the gifted of the 19th century.”—National Intelligencer. 

“ A posthumous work, and a noble monument to the memory of the distinguished Pro- 
fessor, whose loss in the Arctic created such an intense sorrow in the city of his birth, 
education, and active life, and such an overwhelming sense of calamity wherever his just 
fame had spread.”—Home Journal. 

«“ These lectures, or rather essays, are of surpassing beauty and excellence. We know not 
where to look for a volume so admirably adapted to the wants of a Jarge class of young 
readers, who desire to direct their reading intelligently and profitably.”—Boston Traveller. 

“This is one of the most thoughtful and earnest course of lectures we have ever met 
with.’— Boston Transcript. 

«“ They evince profound knowledge of the springs of English literature. and are imbued 
with genial sentiment, fine discrimination, and critical acumen.”-—JV. Orleans Bee. 

“This is a volume written with strength, edited with feeling, and published with taste.. 
* *® © The mild and thoughtful countenance of the author, neatly engraven on steel, 
will be found a valuable memento to his many surviving friends.”—ewark Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 

“A more creditable book, of the same bulk, has never issued from the American press. 
And if it does not receive a prompt and hearty welcome in every section of our country, 
then, we confess, we shall be greatly disappointed. If Talfourd, or Southey, or some other 
Englishman of celebrity, had produced a work of such genial criticism as, this, it would, 
yery justly, have added to his fame. It would speedily be caught up and reprinted here, 
and thousands of copies would, in a few weeks, be distributed from Maine to Louisiana. 
And shall the prophet be less regarded by his own countrymen? We trust not. We caunot 
believe that a book which we feel sure, Irving, and Ticknor, and Dana, and Prescott will 
consider as worthy to stand on the same shelf with their own best productions, will be 
coldly neglected by any who profess to venerate those authors.’—U. States Gazette. ‘ 

“hese Lectures are instructive, eloquent, and even brilliant; they are the productions 
of a powerful and refined mind, that is keenly appreciative both of the severest logic and 
of the most subtle beauties of thought. Every reader must admire them, and acknowledge 
that he has been profited and entertained by their perusal.”—V. York Observer 
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Ladies’ Historical Xibrary. 
Containing the five popular works described below, bound in uniform style. 
Y-yols. Cloth, extra, . - é : Z P d . $9.00 


Memork of THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


Historical and Secret. Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, first wife of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. By Mad’lle M. A. Lu Normanp. Translated 
from the French by Jacos M. Howarp, Esq. With Portraits. Two 
volumes, 12mo. Cloth, gilt, . : : - ‘ - $2.00 


“Tt possesses great intrinsic interest. It is a chequered exhibition of the undress life of 
Napoleon. All the glitter and pomp and dust of glory which bewilder the mind is laid; and 
we behold not the hero, the emperor, the guide and moulder of destiny, but a poor sickly 
child and creature of circumstance—affrighted by shadows and tortured by straws.’”—City 

tem. . 
? “This is one of the most interesting works of the day, containing a multiplicity of in- 
cidents in the life of Josephine and her renowned husband, which have never before been 
* Fares) ; & 
in print.”—V. O. Times. > 

“This is a work of high and commanding interest, and derives great additional value 
from the fact asserted by the authoress, that the greater portion of it was written by the © 
empress herself. It has a vast amount of information on the subject of Napoleon’s career, 
with copies of original documents not to be found elsewhere, and with copious notes at the 
end of the work.’—V. O. Com. Bulletin. : 

“ Affords the reader a clearer insight into the private character of Napoleon than he can 
obtain through any other source.”— Balt. American. rd 

“They are agreeably and well written; and it would be strange if it were not so, enjoying 
as Josephine did, familiar colloquial intercourse with the most distinguished men and minds 
of the age. The work does not, apparently, suffer by translation.”— Balt. Patriot. 


Memoirs oF MArte ANTOINETTE. 


*: 
Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Madame 
Campan, First Lady to the Bedchamber of the Queen. From the third 
London edition. With a Biographical Introduction from the ‘‘ Heroic 
Women of the French Revolution,” by M. Dz Lamarrine, Member of 
the Executive Government of France. New edition, with three addi- 
tional Chapters. With Portraits. Two volumes. Cloth, extra, $2.00 


“The book is a noble defence of Marie Antoinette against the many calumnies breathed 
against her. Moreover, as a picture of manners during the latter years of Louis XV., and 
the entire reign of his successor, it has no superior; it is at once more decent and more 
veracious than the ‘Life of Dubarry,’ and the thousand other garbled memoirs of that 
period. A large number of notes, explanatory and otherwise, accompany the vol ume, and 
add materially to its value. Messrs. Parry & M‘Millan have published the book in a style 
of great elegance, and illustrated it with portraits, on steel, of Marie Antoinette and Ma- 
yaaa Elizabeth. 1t is a book that should find a place on every lady’s centre-table.”——Veal’s 

‘azette. : 

“Two very interesting volumes, which the reader will not be likely to leave till he has 
finished them.”’—Public Ledger. 

“ The material of this history could not have emanated from a more authentic or official 
source, nor have been honoured with a more distinguished or capable godfather than De 
Lamartine.”—Suturday Courier. 

“hese elegant volumes are a reprint from the third London edition of this very delight- 
ful work. The vicissitudes depicted in the volumes, and scarcely less the charming style 
of the author and the entire familiarity of her theme, make the work one of the most ins 
teresting that has recently issued from the American press, and no less instructive and en- 
tertaining.’"—W. ¥. Com. Adv. 

“This delightful work, abounding with historical incidents connected with one of the 
most stirring periods of French history, presents the reader with the personal annals of 
one of the most amiable and excelleut women that ever shared the honours of royalty.” 
—Baltimere Sun. i 
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Memorrs OF Anne Boteyn.. © 


Memoirs. of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry the Eighth. By 
Miss Beneer, author of ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton.” 
Second American, from the third London edition. With a Memoir of 

the Author, by Miss Aikin. With Portrait. 1 yol. Cloth, - $1.25 


a . > 

“There is n6 more romantic chronicle in history than the story of Anne Boleyn, as we 
trace her progress up to the throne and then down to the scaffold. We know no work 
which gives us a better view of private and domestic life in England in that day, and can 
confidently recommend it as a delightful piece of biography, valuable for the information 
it imparts, and narrating adventures which keep up the interest to the endige Albany 
Register. : 

“No more yaluable or instructive work can be added to a general library.”—Newark 
Advertiser. 


Memorrs or Mary, Queen or Scots. 


Memoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of Scots; with Anecdotes of the 
Court of Henry II., during her residence in France. By Miss Ben- 
GER, author of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Anne Boleyn.” With Portrait. Two 
volumes, 12mo., . “ 5 ; : > 5 6 . $2.00 


’ 

“From very flattering reviews of this work, that have appeared in English publications 
and a perusal of the eventful life of Anne Boleyn, we had anticipated a very agrecable treat, 
and our expectations have been more than realized. Miss Benger has a most happy faculty 
of condensing historical information, and while occupied in portraying the events of Mary’s 
career, gives the reader a bird’s-eye glance at those institutions and laws which contributed, 
while a resident in France, to the formation of her character. and at the same time intro 
duces on the stage the prominent actors, whose influence orexample may have had an in- 
fluence over her. Her description of the Court of Henry II. cannot fail to interest the 
reader, for she descends at times to details, which possess all the attractions of romance, but 
which are strictly historical. An objection may be urged to her copious notes, many of 
which might have been incorporated in the text, without injury, but her desire probably te 
authenticate every fact of any importance, has been the cause of this, and by the critical 
reader will be deemed as essential. No lengthy review of this work is necessary to insure it 
a pernsal from our readers, for no reader of history can fail to take a deep interest in the 
unfortunate Mary; and our friends, who are preparing volumes for winter evening perusal, 
will tind these every way worthy their attention.”—Bosten Bvening Gazette. 

“Tn these days of shabby reprints, it is a treat to get hold of a publication in the best style 
of type and paper, for which Messrs. Parry & M‘Millan are famous. We haye not, for a long 
time, seen two such beautifully printed volumes.”—Lvening Bulletin, 


Memoirs oF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 


Memoirs of the Queens of France. By Mrs. Forszs Busy. From the 
last London edition. With Portraits. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, . $2.00- 


« Mrs. Forbes Bush is a graceful writer, and in the work before us has selected the pro- 
minent features in the lives of the Queens with a great deal of judgment and discrimina- 
tion. These memoirs will be found not only peculiarly interesting, but also instructive, 
as throwing considerable light upon the manners and customs of past ages.”— Western 
We Beye looked over the lives of some of the Queens, presented in these volumes, with 
great interest. While none are devoid of some degree of attraction, the most of them have a 
charm about their person or character exceeding anything we find in the most popular 
romances. They are full of sentiment and romance, rendered all the more touching from 
the graceful drapery in which they are adorned, and by the truthfulness of which the reader 
is strongly impressed. It is of course doubly attractive, in reading the strongly marked 
characters of history, to feel a conviction of the truth with which even the wildest and ea 
thrilling incidents are invested. The lives of these fair ladies are full of instruction, a coe 
that mere romance seldom possesses. The author, Mrs. Forbes Bush, commences _ 
Quven Basine. in the reign of Childeric I., or about four hundred years after the Ba 
ment .of the Christian era. ‘The volumes close wilh the late Queen of the French, Mario 


_Amelie.”—Saturday Courier. 
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Sicourney’s (Mrs.) Poems. 


= 
Illustrated Poems. By Mrs. L. i. SrigournEy. With designs by F. 0. C. 
Darley, engraved by distinguished artists. With beautiful Portrait 
of the Author, by Cheney, after Freeman. Handsomely bound in 


cloth, super extra, . é F : . . ; 4 - $5.00 i 
Turkey morocco, extra-gilt, .. « » 0 «+. &@ +s fe 


> 


List oF ILLusTRATIONS.—The Divided Burden—A Landscape—Oriska—The Ancient, Family 
(Sock—Eve—The Scottish Weaver—The Indian Summer—Erin’s Daughter—The Western 
Emigrant—The Aged Pastor—The Tomb—The Drooping Team—The Beautiful Maid. . 


«“ The me is a most Juxurious and gorgeous one, reflecting the highest credit on its 
‘getters up;’ and we know of nothing from the American press which would form a more 
acceptable gift-book, or a richer ornament for the centre-table. Of the Poems themselves it 
is needless to speak.”—F¥. Blade. 

“Tn the arts of typography the volume is unsurpassed; the illustrations are numerous * 
and beautiful, and the binder’s skill has done its best. Of its contents we will not speak 
flippantly, nor is it needful that we should say anything. The name of Mrs. Sigourney is 
familiar in every cottage in America. She has, we think, been more generally read than 
any poetess in the country, and her pure fame is reverently cherished by all.”—V. O. 
Picayune. 

“Jt is illustrated in the most brilliant manner, and is throughout a gem-volume.”—Pa. 
Inquirer. 

d This work, so beautifully embellished, and elegantly printed, containing the select writ- 
ings of one of the most celebrated female poets of America, cannot fail to be received with 
approbation.”—Newburyport Paper. 

“The illustrations are truly beautiful,and are exquisitely engraved. They are from de- 
signs by Darley, who has risen to high eminence in his department of art. The entire exe- 
cution of the yolume is a proud evidence of growing superiority in book-making on the part 
of American publishers, And this liberality has not been displayed upon a work unworthy 
of it’—V. ¥. Oom. Adv. 


SigourNEY’s New VoLuME oF Poems. : 


The Western Home, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. In 
one handsome volume, 12mo. Cloth, . 5 3 5 « $1.25 
Cloth, extra, . s = pore : ° : 5 - 1.60 


“This volume is an entirely new eontribution, which its highly esteemed author makes 
to the national literature, of which she has so long been a distinguished ornament. The 
Western Home, which constitutes the leading poem of the volume, among other touching 
incidents, pictures in glowing verse some of the events in the career of Burr, and his un- 
fortunate victim, Blennerhasset, whose history and unhappy fate live among the brightest 
as well as darkest memories of the mighty West.”— American Courier. 

“Mrs. Sigourney is, perhaps, the most popular of our female poets. The longest poem in 
this volume is a truthful and beautiful panorama of the early settlement of Ohio, and should 
be read in every ‘ Buckeye’ family. We commend it to all lovers of good poetry.”—Cincin- 
nati Christian Herald. ‘ : 

“There are passages of true poesy in the Western Home, which for melody, rhyme, foree of 
expression, and regularity of metricai arrangement, are nowhere to be surpassed.”—Boston 
Gazette. 

“More brilliant poetry, doubtless, can be found in all the popular periodicals of the day ; 
but the genuine household flavor of Mrs. Sigourney’s productions, and their natural de- 
— of universal feelings, will long recommend them to popular favour””—NV. ¥. 

Tribune. 


SIGOURNEY’S SELECT PoEms. 


Seluct Poems, by Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. With illustrations. New edi- 
tion. In one handsome volume, 12mo. Cloth, . . - $1.25 
Cloth, extra gilt, . 5 ; A ° ; ‘ 5 21250 


“Mrs. Sigourney has written more than any other female author of this country, and for 
teaching others of her sex holy and profitable truths, she is unsurpassed.”—Cincinnaté 


Chronicle. 
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